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1 A cast of Scott's death-mask with volumes from the Interleaved 
Set. The two volumes of The Heart of Mid-Lothian lie open (one at the 
description of the prospect of Edinburgh, Scott's 'own romantic town'. 



from Arthur's Seat, and the other at its title-page vignette of the Salisbury 
Crags); Rob Roy and The Antiquary stand watch. 
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PREFACE 



when in 1986 the National Library of Scotland bought the long- 
lost Interleaved Set of the Waverley Novels that had been Sir 
Walter Scott's own working copy in the days of his financial hard- 
ship and his most heroic literary effort, the claim was fairly made 
that perhaps the grandest 'association copy' in English literature had 
been rediscovered. The Interleaved Set was surely one of the most 
significant literary treasures still in private hands, and it is an 
addition of incalculable value to the greatest collection in the world 
of Scott's literary manuscripts, papers and correspondence. 

This book accompanies the microfiche publication of the Inter- 
leaved Set by Pergamon Books Ltd and Aberdeen University Press. 
Although its main purpose is as a companion to and commentary 
on the Interleaved Set, the book should nevertheless be of wider 
use to the increasing number of scholars investigating many different 
aspects of Scott's work and literary world, and of interest to students 
of the Romantic period in general. It is fitting that both the 
microfiche publication and the present book should be offered to 
the public under imprints of companies owned by Mr Robert 
Maxwell; for it is owing to his generosity, beyond that of any 
other individual, that the National Library of Scotland was able to 
secure the Interleaved Set. Our deepest gratitude, and that of 
scholars everywhere of Scott and Scottish literature, is due to him. 

The 'Magnum Opus' — for this is the name that has been attached 
(however inaccurately) to the Interleaved Set, those printed books 
containing the manuscript materials written or collected by Scott 
and forming the author's copy for what he and his circle knew as 
the Magnum edition pubhshed between 1829 and 1833, 'the 
Magnum as we call it' {Journal, 14 April 1829) — is a document of 
the greatest importance to those interested in the evolution of the 
text of the Waverley Novels. The articles by Professor Millgate 
and Dr Alexander discuss these scholarly aspects of the Interleaved 
Set. Professor Millgate's essay was first pubhshed in Sir Walter 
Scott's Magnum Opus and the Pforzheimer Manuscripts (Edinburgh 
1986), a booklet produced by the National Library of Scotland to 
commemorate the acquisition of the Interleaved Set. It is reprinted 
here largely unaltered. Dr Alexander's contribution has been 



commissioned specially for the present book. It should be 
explained that although the Interleaved Set runs to forty-one 
volumes (NLS MSS. 23001-41), only the first thirty-two of these 
contain Scott manuscript material in the form of annotations on 
the original pages, or on the interleaves, or on other papers — 
'papers apart' as Scott calls them — which were later bound into the 
volumes. Consequently the decision has been taken not to reproduce 
on microfiche the final nine unannotated volumes, and so on 
grounds of strict accuracy it is necessary to state that the two 
publications — the microfiche package and this conventional book — 
relate solely to MSS. 23001-32. 

Although the Interleaved Set (u^hich preserves ■what Scott's 
publisher, Robert Cadell, clearly considered the most important 
materials for the Magnum edition, and which constitutes such a 
significant monument to Scott's achievement) is once again in its 
entirety in Edinburgh, certain other annotated volumes which 
remain in the United States present a number of problems. In her 
note on these still rather puzzling interleaved copies in various 
American libraries, Claire Lamont alludes to the final nine books 
in the Interleaved Set and discusses the relationship which those 
volumes in a smaller format may bear to the National Library of 
Scotland's acquisition. What must be made plain here is simply the 
fact that the handful of interleaved books at Harvard and in Texas 
never at any time formed part of the great set now in Edinburgh. 

The absence of annotation from the final volumes of the 
Interleaved Set is itself mute testimony to that other level on which 
the Set can be appreciated. The volumes are not annotated for the 
reason that their author was dead before the Magnum edition (of 
which these titles were to form the final volumes) was complete. 
To look along the backs of the volumes as they stand on the shelves 
of the National Library of Scotland strongroom is in itself a moving 
experience (Plates 1, 2). 'Author's Manuscript Introductions and 
Annotations 1829—1832' read the stamped letters at the foot of each 
volume's spine from Waverley up to Woodstock (XXXII); thereafter 
all one sees is the date '1833', '1833', '1833' . . . , like the monotone 
of some literary cardiograph when life has ceased. The interest of 



the Interleaved Set transcends the purely academic, for it is also a 
treasure of quite exceptional emotional and sentimental power. As 
a heritage item it occupies a unique position in the national 
collection. The 'Magnum Opus' is the most moving relic of one 
of the immortal episodes of literary history, for it represents Scott's 
dogged determination to pay off his crippling debts and to re- 
establish his reputation after his ruin following Archibald Con- 
stable's crash in 1826. The years of ceaseless literary labour have 
their most poignant monument in the Interleaved Set, which is 
now available to complement the self-revealing record of the 
incomparable JoMrna/. Scott wrote himself out of debt but into the 
grave (Fig. 22). As a tailpiece to the present group of essays I have 
compiled from the Journal and from Scott's letters an anthology 
illustrating what the 'Magnum Opus' project meant to Scott in the 
dark days of bankruptcy and in the succeeding years of mental and 
physical effort. In both the Journal and the Interleaved Set one can 
see him struggling valiantly and honourably hour by hour, day in 
day out, in a labour unparalleled in the annals of literature. 

How hard Scott worked is clear from the annotations, corrections 
and additions throughout the Interleaved Set. Professor Millgate 
and Dr Alexander give many convincing examples of his patient 
editorial care and remarkable attention to detail when beset by 
sadness, ill-health, financial anxiety and the ceaseless demands made 
on his brain by, on the one hand, an inborn need to compose and, 
on the other, the requests from publishers for him to write yet 
more. One further example may here suffice. At the end of the 
first volume of Ivanhoe (XIII) a letter to Robert Cadell is bound in, 
together with an additional last-minute note to the novel. 'I am 
determined', Scott wrote on 20 April 1830, 'to finish the whole 
Magnum before beginning anything else. It will be a great job off 
hand.' This letter (Plate 43) and the additional Ivanhoe note (Plate 
44) accompanied an interleaved Quentin Durward copy for the 
Magnum edition. Despite all his pressures, here is Scott bothering 
to expand a note already added on a point of heraldry and the rules 
of blazon (Plate 45) with a further, much longer, technical discussion 
of the subject. This second after-thought was inserted by the printer 
in the Magnum volume twelve pages on from the original passage 
which had given its author such concern. 

The emotional impact of certain parts of the Interleaved Set is 
indeed considerable. Professor Millgate draws attention to a pathetic 
letter bound into a Peveril of the Peak volume (XXII) (Plate 61), 
and to the material added in a shaky and failing hand to the proofs 
of the Magnum Woodstock (bound into the Interleaved Set in 
volume XXXI) (Plates 78, 79) which was the result of information 
gathered by Scott when in London and on a research visit to the 
British Museum before his voyage to Malta in October 1831. Even 
then his concern for 'illustration' — by which he and his pubhsher 
meant annotation — was not to be overcome by infirmity. The final 
note in the interleaved Woodstock (XXXII) (Plate 80), in an enfeebled 
autograph, concerns one of his beloved dogs; and it was of his dogs 



that he had thought so touchingly — expressing those feelings in 
perhaps the most memorable page of his Journal — when news of 
his ruin came on 18 December 1825: that disaster which compelled 
the making of the Magnum edition. 

The history of the Interleaved Set in the century or so before its 
acquisition by the National Library of Scotland is romantic indeed, 
and one which Scott himself would have enjoyed. It is a tale fully 
in keeping with the affecting story of the composition of the 
Magnum edition. This is the subject of my own first contribution, 
which is a revised and very substantially enlarged version, taking 
account of much new evidence, of a section of the commemorative 
booklet mentioned above. It is further to be hoped that my essay 
sheds light on an interesting episode in bibhophilic taste in the 
twentieth century, and that it provides some insight both into the 
changing priorities of libraries in their collecting poHcy, and into 
the financial circumstances in which such collecting must be carried 
out. 

The Plates and the commentary on them form an important 
feature of the book. Never before has so much Scott manuscript 
material of different kinds been reproduced in one place. The 
quantity is much greater than that included in the Scott Centenary 
Exhibition catalogue pubhshed in 1872. The present photographic 
album constitutes indeed one of the most unusual contributions to 
Scott studies in recent years. It is to be hoped that study of this 
part of the book will add greatly to the enjoyment and instruction 
of the reader who should gain from it a special insight into the 
evolution of the text of the novels. 

It would be idle to maintain that the bibliography of the 
Waverley Novels is anything but complex. The structure of the 
Interleaved Set, with all its component groups of collected editions, 
is itself far from simple; and so I have drawn up a concordance 
which tabulates its contents and indicates the relationship between 
Interleaved Set and Magnum edition. 

A note should be added on the terminology employed in this 
book. The words Interleaved Set refer to the actual interleaved and 
annotated printed books which form the subject of these essays. 
'Magnum Opus' (always in quotation marks) is used occasionally as 
a popular name for this set of volumes. Magnum Opus edition 
(without quotation marks). Magnum edition, or simply Magnum, 
refer throughout to Robert Cadell's edition of the Waverley Novels 
published between 1829 and 1833. 

The authors of these essays have made individual acknow- 
ledgements as appropriate. As editor, I should like to make a 
general acknowledgement to the Librarian of the National Library 
of Scotland, Professor Denis Roberts, and to the Keeper of 
Manuscripts (Acquisitions), Mr Patrick Cadell, for their interest 
and support. Mr Cadell has throughout been ready to discuss all 
manner of problems; Mr Alastair Brodie and Mr Steve McAvoy 
have been, as ever, very helpful in matters connected with the 
photography of the Interleaved Set; and I am indebted to Dr Janet 



Adam Smith, Mr Alan Bell and Dr David Hewitt, as well as, of 

course, to my fellow contributors. Professor Jane Millgate, Dr 

J H Alexander and Miss Claire Lamont, for advice on points of 

detail. Miss Marjorie Leith of Aberdeen University Press has been 

a 'wizard of the North' in turning the work into an elegant book 

on such a tight schedule, and Mr Colin MacLean has been an 

exceptionally patient and considerate publisher. Both they and the 

editor have had to cope with a book on a subject not yet fully July 1987 

understood, and on which the opinions of the authors were 

constantly changing as some new fact emerged; as a fresh thought 



on the genius of Sir Walter Scott, or a telling illustration of his 
remarkable capacity for annotation or emendation, struck the writer 
of an essay; or as still another exciting discovery was made in the 
many thousands of pages that make up the Interleaved Set of the 
Waverley Novels. 



Iain Gordon Brown 

Department of Manuscripts 

National Library of Scotland 
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3 Autograph draft of Dedication of the Magnum Opus edition to King 
George IV bound into the first volume of the Interleaved Set. 




4 Oil sketch of Sir Walter Scott by Sir Edwin Landseer, 1824. National 
Portrait Gallery, London. 



THE INTERLEAVED WAVERLEY NOVELS 

Jane Millgate 



The original editions of Walter Scott's novels were all published 

anonymously and without any attempt at extensive introductions 

or annotations. Scott strenuously resisted attempts by his friends to 

persuade him to acknowledge authorship of Waverley and its 

numerous successors: if Walter Scott had once been the most 

famous poet in Europe, it was left to someone called simply the 

Author of Waverley to become the most famous novehst. In the 

years from 1814, when Waverley first appeared, to 1827, when 

Scott acknowledged in public for the first time that he had written 

the twenty-two novels and tales so far pubhshed, an elaborate 

identity game developed in which author and readers seem to have 

participated with equal relish. Each successive title was seized upon 

avidly for the clues — whether genuine or deliberately misleading — 

that it might provide as to the identity of the Author of Waverley. 

Although Scott does not seem seriously to have entertained the 

possibility of revealing his authorship at any time before he, his 

publishers, and his printer v\^ere all ruined following the default of 

the London booksellers Hurst, Robinson and Co. at the beginning 

of 1826, he had been persuaded late in the preceding year to embark 

on some kind of annotated edition of the works of the Author of 

Waverley. The idea seems to have been first mooted three years 

earlier by Archibald Constable, Scott's 'Prince of Booksellers',' in 

response to the gift in March 1823 of Scott's surviving novel 

manuscripts. The only condition Scott attached to the gift was that 

the manuscripts should 'be scrupulously conceald during the 

Authors life and only made forthcoming when it may be necessary 

to assert his right to be accounted the writer of these novels'.^ 

Constable's letter of 25 March 1823 not only expressed his gratitude, 

but made a publishing suggestion. Since others would be only too 

eager to supply annotations to the novels, why not forestall the 

attempt: 'it is the Author only who could do anything at all 

acceptable in the way of genuine illustration [by which he meant 

annotation] — the Characters Incidents and descriptions in which all 

of [the novels] so fully abound have either originated in what may 




5 Archibald Constable (1774-1827), the 'Prince of Booksellers' and 'the 
Napoleon of the publishing world', by Andrew Geddes. Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 



be termed reality or are drawn from sources but little known. '^^ 
Constable offered to prepare an interleaved set of the novels in 
which Scott might enter the notes as they occurred to him, but 
Scott was quick to dechne this offer, commenting the next day, 'I 
think your interleaved Copy of the Novels would fright me'. He 
did not, however, reject the annotation proposal out of hand but 
promised Constable: 'Such notes as are worth making I will either 
insert in my memoirs of my own life and literary history or in a 
separate blank paper book . . . [T]he paper book shall be yours if 
I go before you."* 

There the matter apparently rested until late in 1825, at which 
time Constable, reluctant to settle for Scott's preference for a 
posthumous publication, seems finally to have won his point. On 
24 December 1825 Scott noted in his journal that Constable had a 
scheme for publishing the works of the Author of Waverley 'in a 
superior stile at ;{^1.1. volume'. Not only would this mean 
employment for the Ballantyne printing works, in which Scott 
was a partner, but Constable anticipated a profit of ^20,000, of 
which Scott, in return for contributing the annotations, was to 
have any sum he cared to name. In prospect the task looked to 
Scott like 'light work',^ and he embarked on it straight away, only 
to be interrupted by the financial disaster of January 1826. While 
the bad news was still coming in Scott had pressed on — recording 
on 19 January, 'Even yesterday I went about making notes on 
Waverley according to Constable's plan."' But once it became clear 
that the ownership of the actual copyrights of the novels was in 
dispute there seemed no point in continuing with the annotations, 
and all his energies for the next two years were devoted to other 
literary tasks. 

Scott had sold the copyrights of his novels to Constable in a 
series of transactions commencing in 1819, but the legal position 
was complicated by the fact that at the time of the crash Constable 
still owed Scott ^7,800 of the purchase price of the fifteen titles 
up to and including Quentin Durward. Arbitration subsequently 
assigned the disputed copyrights to Constable, but in the meantime 
Scott's trustees agreed jointly with Constable's trustees that the 
copyrights should be auctioned and the proceeds held in trust 
pending a final disposition. At the December 1827 sale buyers 'came 
on briskly four or five bidders abreast',^ but in the event the 
successful purchasers were Scott's trustees in partnership with 
Robert Cadell for ^8,500. 

Cadell, who had been Constable's son-in-law and partner, but 
who had hastened to put as much distance as possible between 
himself and Constable after the 1826 disaster, had managed by the 
assiduity with which he helped Scott and his trustees with business 
advice to become Scott's sole publisher by 1827. He had also 
resurrected the scheme for an annotated collected edition of the 
novels, and it was precisely to make such an edition possible that it 
had been necessary to buy in the copyrights of the first fifteen titles. 
Cadell's proposal differed in notable respects from that put forward 



by Constable in 1823. Where Constable has envisaged something 
grand and expensive — large paper, fine printing, a price of a guinea 
a volume — Cadell wished to capture a mass market. His much 
smaller volumes were to be issued monthly, a strategy previously 
associated only with the lesser forms of publishing life, and at a 
cost of only five shillings each. The latest technology of stereotyping 
and, as the edition progressed, of machine printing was to be 
employed, and well-known artists were to be sought for the 
engraved frontispieces and title-page vignettes. Costs were to be 
tightly controlled, and no energy was to be spared in promoting 
the edition. It was originally planned to print 4,000 copies of each 
volume, but by pubhcation date this had been increased to 10,000, 
and by the time the last of the forty-eight volumes appeared more 
than 30,000 copies of each of the early titles had been produced. 
Pubhcation began 1 June 1829 and concluded 3 May 1833, almost 
eight months after Scott's death. From its early stages this edition 
was referred to by author, publisher, and printer as the Magnum 




6 Robert Cadell (1788-1849), from a photograph of the painting by 
Sir John Watson Gordon, 1832. Reproduced from The Scott Gallery (1903): 
National Library of Scotland. 



Opus, or simply the Magnum. For its preparation Scott made use 
of interleaved volumes of several earlier collected editions; and these 
volumes Cadell subsequently had rebound so as to preserve not 
only all the revisions Scott made to the texts of the novels and the 
notes he added on the interleaves, but also all the introductions, 
appendices, and other supplementary materials the author had sent 
to Cadell on separate sheets over the course of the Magnum edition's 
preparation. 

It would be pleasant to think that Cadell was so careful to protect 
the materials connected with the creation of the Magnum edition 
because of the unique status of these documents in the genesis of 
the final version of Scott's text, but the truth seems to have been 
more mundane. The Waverley Novels had been for Constable a 
matter of pride, his association with their author a source of deep 
personal pleasure that was quite distinct from the satisfaction 
associated with the money they generated. Cadell too was proud 
of his connection with Scott, and of his role as publisher both of 
the individual novels from Chronicles of the Canongate onwards and 
of the new collected edition, but he was much more aware than 
Constable of the long future Scott's collected works might have as 
a piece of literary property and of the need to protect that property 
from predatory assaults by other publishers. Among the papers he 
left to his family Cadell included the following note on the 
Interleaved Set: 

The Annotated Edition of the Waverley Novels in 41 volumes 
octavo, which is not only curious but valuable; the additions 
in Sir Walter Scott's hand carry down the copyright (so far as 
these alterations go) to a period of forty-two years from the 
appearance of each volume of the duodecimo, commencing 
in 1829 and reaching to 1833.* 




7 James Ballantyne (1772-1833), who printed not only most of the 
volumes in the sets of collected editions which make up the Interleaved 
Set, but also of the Magnum Opus edition itself; from a photograph of 
the painting at Abbotsford by an unknown artist. Reproduced from The 
Scott Gallery (1903): National Library of Scotland. 



What this statement makes clear is that the Interleaved Set was 
preserved primarily because it provided evidence of the continuation 
of the copyright in the Waverley Novels — a copyright which had 
become, through a series of transactions with Scott and subsequently 
with Scott's family, the sole property of Robert Cadell. 

Cadell died in 1849, and in 1851 his family sold the Waverley 
Novels copyrights to the firm of A&C Black. As part of this 
transaction Blacks received the Interleaved Set, and it was as their 
property that it was exhibited in the Scott Centenary Exhibition 
in Edinburgh in 1871, where the volumes were described as 
'specimens of the Copyright text'.' Blacks used the volumes in 
preparing the Centenary Edition of 1871, and a few of Scott's notes 
not included in the Magnum itself appeared in print for the first 
time in that edition. (See part III of Dr Alexander's contribution 
below.) 

With all forty-one volumes available for examination, it is now 
possible to produce a somewhat more accurate account of their 
contents than that contained in a descriptive pamphlet written by 



J H Isaacs, a New York bibliophile, in 1930. It is simply not true, 
for example, that the 'set of printed sheets used by Scott for the 
purpose of preparing this definitive text, was a special impression 
made for him alone, by Cadell, of the First Collected Edition, 
begun in 1817 and completed in 1833'.'" The sheets used in the 
Interleaved Set are not, in fact, a special impression, nor do they 
come from a collected edition begun in 1817. Collected editions of 
Scott's novels began to appear in 1819 with the twelve-volume 
large octavo edition of Novels and Tales of the Author of Waverley, 
consisting of the novels from Waverley to A Legend of Montrose. 
Subsequent collections of later groups of novels first appeared in 
1822, 1824, 1827, and 1833, and were eventually published in three 
formats, large octavo, duodecimo, and 18mo. The Interleaved Set 
was made up of volumes in the large octavo format of these 
collected editions. The first twelve volumes derived from the 1822 
second edition of the large octavo Novels and Tales of the Author of 
Waverley, volumes XIII to XVIIl from the 1822 first edition of 
Historical Romances of the Author of Waverley, volumes XIX to XXV 



from the 1824 first edition of Novels and Romances of the Author of 
IVauerley, and volumes XXVI to XXXII from the 1827 first edition 
ot Tales and Romances of the Author of Waverley. These thirty-two 
volumes were the only ones to be collected during Scott's lifetime. 
The remaining volumes in the present set consist of the first edition 
ot the 1833 seven-volume continuation of the Tales and Romances 
series, and the two volumes which Cadell issued in 1833 to supply 
owners of the earlier collections with the introductions and 
annotations Scott had prepared for the Magnum Opus edition. 
Needless to say, these final nine volumes of the National Library's 
set are not interleaved and do not contain Scott manuscript material; 
and (as Dr Brown has made clear above) these volumes, therefore, 
have not been included in the microfiche edition. 

When the volumes were originally prepared for Scott's use they 
would have had blank interleaves between each pair of pages, and 
the binding was probably simple boards. Scott recorded the revisions 
he wished to have made to the novels on these interleaves and in 
the margins of the printed texts. He also used the interleaves for 
the newly composed annotations to the novels, continuing the 
longer notes over several interleaves and sometimes onto the white 
space in the printed text (Plates 4-8). Very long notes, or notes 
that were composed subsequent to Scott's original preparation of 
the Magnum copy, were written on individual sheets of paper of 
various sizes and sent off separately to Cadell (Plates 44, 46, 75). 
The introductions and appendices were composed for the most part 
on separate sheets of the kind of paper Scott customarily used in 
writing his novels (Plates 24, 40). 

Some time after the publication of the final group of Tales and 
Romances and the two volumes of collected Magnum notes in 1833, 
Cadell had all forty-one volumes rebound in Russia leather and the 
ascription 'Author's Manuscript Introductions and Annotations 
1829—32' stamped on the spine of each interleaved volume, as well 
as his own crest on the front covers of all the volumes (Plates 1—2; 
Fig 14). At the time of this rebinding, blank interleaves were removed 
and the separate sheets containing introductions, appendices, extra 
notes, etc, were carefully folded and bound in at the appropriate 
places — sometimes on stubs, or, where margins allowed, sewn 
directly into the binding (Plates 3, 20, 21, 22, 25, 29, 48). These 
inserted sheets contain by far the most substantial portion of Scott 
manuscript material in the volumes; in some cases they also include 
passages in other hands — usually transcriptions of long quotations, 
or sections from letters Scott had received containing background 
information about characters, events, or locations in the novels 
(Plates 25, 29, 47, 48, 50, 66, 75). The binding job seems to have 
been done with great care and there are only a very few places 
where a blank interleaf has escaped notice or a marked one has 
been bound in at the wrong point. It is typical of Cadell's rage for 
order that he should have decided to include the nine unmarked 
volumes at the end so as to make the uniformly bound set complete; 
but it is to that same temperament, coupled with shrewd commercial 
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8 Title-page of The Antiquary in the collected edition of Novels and 
Tales of the Author of Waverley (1822). Actual size. National Library of 
Scotland. 
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9 Title-page and frontispiece of the second volume of The Antiquary 
in the Magnum Opus edition (1829). Actual size. National Library of 
Scotland. 



sense, that we owe both the Magnum Opus edition itself and this 
near-complete record of the new material which Scott provided 
for the volumes up to and including Woodstock. 

It is not possible to determine an exact date for the preparation 
of the interleaved volumes, but it is conceivable, from the con- 
sistency of the interleaving throughout and the fact that 1821 is the 
only date to appear in the watermarks of the standard interleaves, 
that the first twelve volumes {Novels and Tales) were prepared 
by Constable for Scott's use in that first abortive attempt at an 
annotated edition at the end of 1825, and that some of the notes to 
Waverley may therefore date from this period. The remaining 
volumes have interleaves of more than one paper stock and show 
watermarks of 1822 and 1824; all twenty may have been prepared 
at the same time at Cadell's behest, but they were not in any case 
sent off to Scott in one batch, since in April 1830 he reminded 
Cadell that he still needed interleaved copies of the seven volumes 
of Tales and Romances as well as of his three most recent titles, Anne 
of Geierstein and the two series o£ Chronicles of the Canongate, which 
had not yet been included in a collection." The sheets bearing 
supplementary material, which were subsequently bound into the 
thirty-two volumes, bear watermarks ranging from 1795 to 1830, 
but inscriptions in Scott's own hand — as opposed to transcriptions 
by others, extracts from letters, etc — appear mainly on paper 
watermarked 1827, 1828, and 1829, thus tending to confirm the 
evidence we have from external sources that Scott's major spells of 
work on the edition occurred between 1828 and 1831. 

Bound into the first volume is the set's earliest item in Scott's 
hand, the fragment of a prose romance entitled 'Thomas the 
Rhymer' which was composed by Scott in the late 1790s. In 
preparing copy for the Magnum Opus edition Scott used the original 
manuscript of this fragment written in the large hand of his early 
days as a lawyer; in adding certain minor stylistic improvements 
and clarifications he naturally employed the more economical script 
he had developed over thirty years of authorship. The document is 
eloquent both of Scott's youthful ambitions in the realm of prose 
fiction and of the older Scott's conception of his editorial role 
(Plate 3). 

The different types of paper used by Scott for additional notes 
provide fascinating evidence of the process by which the edition 
was put together. Late sheets are inserted in volumes whose copy 
had clearly been completed at an early point in Scott's work; for 
example, although Scott had finished the basic revision of the text 
of The Heart of Mid-Lothian in 1828, the cover sheet for the transcribed 
Memorial Concerning the Murder of Captain Porteous, bound into 
Chapter 9, is written on paper watermarked 1829. Again, an extract 
from a 31 March 1829 letter from Joseph Train about Robert 
Paterson — the original of Old Mortality — is inserted in the intro- 
duction to that novel both in Train's original and in a transcription, 
and in the Magnum introduction to Old Mortality Scott prefaces 
the extract with the information that it came to hand 'While these 



sheets were passing through the press'. '^ This is only one of many 
examples identifiable in the Interleaved Set of Scott's determination 
to include right up to the last possible moment any scrap of 
antiquarian fact or anecdote he thought would enhance the 
attractiveness of the new edition. Scott's markings on the Train 
letter have their own interest: he not only indicates the omissions 
and elisions he wants made but adds a few minor improvements to 
Train's style (Plate 25). No matter how pressed Scott was for time 
as he desperately sought to write and publish himself out of debt, 
very little escaped his editorial scrutiny. 

Further evidence of the detailed attention given by Scott to the 
supplementary material for the Magnum is supphed by the presence 
in the interleaved set of a small number of proofs: these consist of 
one page of text for Peveril of the Peak, with corrections by Scott 
that involve the cancellation of a note (Plate 67); and twenty pages, 
extensively corrected by Scott, for the Introduction to Woodstock 
(Plate 78). The additions on this latter set of proofs probably 
constitute Scott's last contribution to the material in the Interleaved 
Set, including as they do information he gathered on a visit to the 
British Museum during a brief stay in London in October 1831, 
just before his departure on the voyage to Malta which he hoped 
would restore his failing health. Apart from one other small group 
of proofs for Magnum notes, these are the only proofs for the 
edition which are known to have survived. 

Work on the edition did not always proceed smoothly. An 
interleaved copy prepared months ahead sometimes went missing, 
and Scott, troubled by the effects of the series of strokes he suffered 
in 1830 and 1831, could not always remember whether it had been 
sent off to Cadell or was still some-where at Abbotsford. The 
addition of late material to annotations or introductions could also 
cause confusion, and long delays in the printing of an individual 
title could impede Scott's determined attempt to keep revisions and 
annotations consistent and free of repetition. Bound into volume 
XXII of the Interleaved Set is a previously unpublished open letter 
from Scott to all those associated with the production of the edition 
(Plate 61); in it he pleads for special attention to Peveril of the Peak, 
and it provides, with its stumblings and omissions, a moving 
testament to Scott's determination, no matter what the accidents 
of the publication process or the limits imposed by his own 
condition, to make the edition as accurate as possible: 



The printer & publisher must be aware that Peveril of the 
Peak is under very particular circumstances which unless 
attended to will occasion great and peculiar errors in printing 
the effect of which may extend very far. The author therefore 
calls upon them thus formal to be kind enough to remember 
that this novel & its notes preface &c has been written rewritten 
lost and supplied till the whole is a confused in the authors It 
is unavoidably that there must be repeated passages. The author 
therefore while he desires to see the proofs as usual will be 



greatly obliged to the printer to send running copy that he may 
see what has been done when settling what we are to day It 
will be also extremely necessary that this work is carried on 
without delay and not after long intervals so that the whole 
may be kept in view at the same time. 

Abbotsford 19 Nov 1830 

Scott's own labours on the edition were immense: he not only 
revised the text, composed the new introductions and notes, and 
sought out the information and documentation required for the 
notes, but he also wrote out the vast majority of these new materials 
in his own hand. The introductions and notes in these volumes 
provide therefore a considerable addition to the original manuscript 
material available to students of Scott's late career. It is true that 
what is here corresponds in general terms to what appeared in the 
Magnum Opus edition as published — there seem to be only about 
thirty uncancelled notes which did not find their way into it in some 
form, and most of these were later included in the Centenary 
Edition. But the numerous small differences of phrasing or syntax 
which occur in every note and on each page of introduction, the 
sheer mass of material in Scott's hand, the numerous physical 
evidences of the way in which the editorial apparatus was put 
together and modified over time — these constitute important new 
data both for determining the genesis and importance of the 
Magnum Opus edition and for understanding Scott's habits of 
composition in general. 

The fascination of the Interleaved Set lies not so much in the 
totality of what it contains and the degree to which that corresponds 
to the published Magnum, as in its detail. The information it offers 
to scholars is enormous, revealing as it does not only Scott's first 
thoughts as to the content, phrasing, and organisation of that 
elaborate editorial apparatus which was to transform the way in 
which all subsequent generations read his novels, but also the kinds 
of changes he wished to see made in what he knew would be the 
final version of the texts of those novels. The Interleaved Set 
represents a separate stage in the development of Scott's text, one 



which scholars will have to take into account in seeking to establish 
the authority of the published Magnum Opus. The detailed evidence 
available here about Scott's methods of composition and revision — 
as about the relationship he wished to achieve with his readers 
through the new framing material — will take years of examination 
to exhaust. The volumes also have another kind of importance, 
related to but separate from their scholarly significance. They 
constitute one of the most moving of literary documents, revealing 
on almost every page the enthusiasm, dedication, and sheer hard 
work which Scott devoted to this final recension of the works of 
the Author of Waverley. Given his desperate financial situation and 
failing health it would have been very easy for him to skimp on 
the editorial labour, to reject a piece of information that came late 
to hand, to rest content with the most obvious kind of note, or to 
allow simple autobiographical reminiscence to serve the purposes 
of introduction. That was not Scott's way. The act of editing 
perhaps came to him even more naturally than the act of writing 
novels, and he brought to this last and greatest of his editorial tasks 
all of his creative as well as his antiquarian powers. 
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DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE TO THE INTERLEAVED SET* 

J H Alexander 



/. SCOTT'S TEXTUAL EMENDATIONS 

Whatever else the Interleaved Set may be, it is an exercise in 
bookmaking. Scott adds a good deal to his octavo texts and modifies 
them by substitutions, but he hardly ever deletes anything. Examples 
of rare deletions, ranging firom a sentence to a word or two, can 
be found at XVIII: 289, XX: 328, XXII: 143, and XXV: 81, 244. 
Scott's emendations are, with the notable exception of the political 
alterations in The Bride of Lammermoor, unsystematic and patchy. 
Detailed study may reveal reasons for this, but at this stage it can 
only be noted that while Waverley and especially Guy Mannering 
are very fully revised (Plates 4—15), subsequent novels do not show 
a regular diminution in emendatory activity: early on in the series 
Rob Roy, The Bride of Lammermoor, and The Heart of Mid-Lothian 
already have up to fifty pages without a single alteration, whereas 
much later on Quentin Durward is heavily revised (Plates 68—70). 
The Bride again excepted, it is not immediately obvious that any 
individual novel attracted a particular type of emendation. 

The insertions and modifications fall into three main categories: 
(1) the introductory material for each novel, varying greatly in 
length from work to work; (2) the notes, whether short notes 
intended to appear as footnotes, or longer notes which Scott wished 
to be placed at the end of chapters; and (3) the host of additions 
and alterations, mostly very small, scattered unevenly throughout 
the text. 

The first two categories are covered in the two lists which follow 
this essay: one of material bound into the volumes, excluding that 
which appears on interleaves but noting the few examples of 



♦Deletions are indicated in square brackets, insertions by \. . ./, and editorial matter by {...}. 
Unless otherwise stated, all insertions which were included in the Magnum edition are given in their 
final Magnum form rather than as literal renderings of Scott's usually unpunctuated manuscript 
additions in the Interleaved Set. Upper case Roman numerals refer to volumes of the Interleaved 
Set; Arabic numerals refer to volumes of the Magnum edition (1829-33). 



misbindings; the other of notes not published in the Magnum but 
mostly picked up in the Centenary Edition of 1871. 

The third category is here dealt with by means of a description 
of some of the main types of smaller alteration. A full analysis of 
these must wait until the Interleaved Set has been studied in detail, 
but when taken along with Professor MiUgate's essay above and her 
more extended description in Scott's Last Edition^ the remarks that 
foUow, taken in conjunction with Dr Brown's Illustrated Commentary 
later in the present volume, should give the reader an idea of what to 
expect. 

It should be stressed at the outset that although the Interleaved 
Set is of very great interest, and many of the emendations are 
noteworthy, much of what Scott does is workaday tidying up of 
the text. The primary purpose of the present essay is description 
rather than evaluation, but some evaluation is inevitable, recognising 
that in very many cases there are likely to be contrasting opinions 
as to the merit of particular types of revision. 

One of the most frequent types of revision is intended to clarify 
the original version: perhaps Scott felt that the new readership 
envisaged for the Magnum needed rather more help than his original 
readers had done. Sometimes clarification affects a description. In 
Guy Mannering a sentence is emended thus: 'At first sight he seemed 
to have perished by a fall from the rocks, which [there] rose \above 
the spot on which he lay/, in a \perpendicular/ precipice of a 
hundred feet above the beach.' (II: 367 [3: 93-4]. See also II: 377; 
XXV: 17; XXVIII: 65). Often narrative details are filled in or 
otherwise clarified, notably in concluding narratives (see III: 477; 
VI: 474; X: 134; XIII: 179; XV: 110). One such emendation is in 
another hand, probably Cadell's: in The Monastery Mysie 'led the 
way to the door of the apartment, \having first carefully extin- 
guished her lamp/' (XV: 319 [19: 174]). Characters' motives and 
feelings are spelt out, not usually in an unexpected sense. A pleasant 
example is the addition in The Antiquary of the sentences explaining 
Oldbuck's attachment to Lovel: 'The riddle was notwithstanding 
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easily solved. Lovel had many attractive qualities, but he won our 
Antiquary's heart by being on most occasions an excellent listener.' 
(IV: 244, where Scott wrote 'qualities worthy to attract regard' [cf. 
5: 216]; see also II: 379; III: 365.) A useful clarification occurs in 
Quentin Durward, where Louis finds 'how diiferently he \now/ 
considered his {Quentin's} deportment and features \than he had 
done at their first interview/' (XXIV: 348 [31: 147]), but others in 
the same novel will strike many readers as unnecessary word- 
spinning (XXIV: 376, 377). One finds Scott filling in the historical 
and sociological background (VI: 399; XVI: 27, 61), clarifying a 
process (III: 225), replacing pronouns with names or descriptive 
phrases indicating the character in question (X: 311, 321; XVI: 87; 
XXI: 364), and spelling out concepts and images rather pedantically 
(XVIII: 97, 106; XIX: 265; XXIII: 341). The addition of detail is 
most attractive, though, when it has nothing to do vv^ith clarification, 
but springs from Scott's old zest for particulars. Jane Millgate has 
noted several examples of comic expansion in Guy Mannering. In 
Ivanhoe Scott takes the opportunity to fill out the tournament with 
several vivid details: 'All stood astonished at his presumption, but 
none more than the redoubted Knight whom he had thus defied 
to mortal combat, \and who, little expecting so rude a challenge, 
was standing carelessly at the door of the pavilion/. (XIII: 141 [16: 
131]) '\Fair and true he hit the Norman on the visor, where his 
lance's point kept hold of the bars./' (XIII: 144 (after some 
stumbling) [16: 134]; see also the clutch of details added on XIII: 
209) (Plate 42). 

Probably the commonest sort of filling-in involves the addition 
of 'said so-and-so' and similar formulas to speeches. Formulas, 
mostly plain, are sometimes used throughout an exchange, which 
certainly slows down the reading somewhat and makes the effect 
less dramatic (III: 130-1, 140-1, 193-6) (cf Plates 13, 17). Scott is 
by no means consistent in this, as in other matters, and many 
exchanges remain in their original states. The formula is often 
expanded with an explanation of the thought underlying the speech: 
there are few surprises. Thus in The Monastery a speech of Sir 
Piercie Shafton is glossed: ' "Nay, but speak plain, most generous 
damsel,\" said the knight, who, for once, was puzzled as much as 
his own elegance of speech was wont to puzzle others, "/for I swear 
to you that I comprehend nought by the extension of thy fair 
digit.'" (XV: 328 [19: 182]) One such insertion in Peveril of the 
Peak was not caught by Magnum or later editors: ' "Think but an 
instant, silly girl — \answered Christian obviously embarassd but 
trusting to the flattery which he had found a master-key to the 
female heart/'" (XXIV: 96 [cf Magnum 30: 297]). Perhaps most 
helpful to the reader are indications of the tone in which a speech 
is delivered. In The Antiquary a speech of Oldbuck is glossed thus: 
' "Indeed? well, young man,\" replied his visitor, in a tone of 
seriousness very different from his affected gravity, "/be 
comforted . . .' (IV: 252, where Scott wrote 'replied his friend in 
tone real seriousness...' [5: 224]; see also III: 313). An interesting 



addition alters the effect of Morton's speech in Old Mortality: 
' "Burley must have deceived me — craft as well as cruelty is 
permitted by his creed. \" Such was his inward thought; he said 
aloud, "/I cannot stay, Mrs Wilson, I must go forward directly." ' 
(VIII: 208 [10: 281]) Redgauntlet delivers part of a later speech 
'with hypocritical formahty' (XXVIII: 437 [36: 306]). 

Although Scott frequently pins his characters down more firmly, 
and sometimes introduces an authorial or narrative opinion (e.g. 
X: 199; XII: 413), many of his emendations introduce a tentative 
note. In The Bride of Lammermoor when Lucy encounters the wild 
cattle 'it was not then, as \it may be/ now, a necessary part of a 
young lady's [education] \demeanour/, to indulge in causeless 
tremors of the nerves' (XI: 79 [13: 321]); later in the same novel 
the feuars ' "could not say;" the universal refuge of a Scottish 
peasant, when pressed to admit a claim which his conscience owns\, 
or perhaps his feelings/, and his interest inclines him to deny' (XI: 
221, which has 'feeling' [14: 52]). Even when more information is 
given, the tentative note may still be present. Of Reuben in The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian the narrator is made to say for the first time 
in the Interleaved Set: 'On these subjects, however, he was habitually 
silent, perhaps from modesty, perhaps from a touch of pride, or 
perhaps from a conjunction of both.' (IX: 159 [11: 310]. For further 
tentative emendations see X: 299; XII: 23; XX: 14.) 

A large group of emendations may be described as corrections. 
From the manuscript to the Interleaved Set, and probably on to 
the final proofs of the Magnum, Scott is anxious to eliminate ugly 
repetitions of words in close proximity (II: 374; V: 349 (possibly 
by another hand); X: 26, 311; XIV: 79; XIX: 134; XXIX: 159). 
One correction of this sort was overlooked, so that in The Bride of 
Lammermoor Caleb Balderstone appears as 'the old man' twice in 
one paragraph, where the first occurrence should have been 
emended to result in the reading 'The domestic retired, not to rest, 
but to prayer' (XII: 96 [cf. 14: 365]); once, an insertion gave rise to 
an ugly repetition, and the insertion had to be changed in proof 
(XXV: 158 [32: 91 replaces 'appalling' with 'alarming']). At least 
once Scott was anxious to avoid an ugly echo: in Quentin Durward 
'tell' becomes 'decide' because of the proximity of 'tolling' (XXIV: 
333 [31: 133]). Mots justes are often substituted for less appropriate 
words, as in the same novel (XXIV: 344, 345), in The Betrothed 
where 'fear' becomes 'apprehension' (of future horrors: XXIX: 152 
[37: 113]), and in Woodstock where Bevis '[hungered] \slobbered/ 
and whined for the duck-wing' (XXXII: 145 [40: 66]). Grammatical 
corrections and improvements are fairly frequent (II: 378; VI: 466; 
XII: 88; XIX: 495). On occasion these corrections may seem 
pedantic. Of Brian-de-Bois-Guilbert in Ivanhoe Scott writes, dimin- 
ishing the passage: 'His general appearance was grand and com- 
manding; but, looking at him with attention, men read that in his 
dark features, from which [we] \they/ willingly withdr[a]\e/w [our] 
\their/ eyes.' (XIV: 280 [17: 368]). Stylistic improvement sometimes 
involves changing the rhythm or movement of a passage. One of 
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Burley's speeches in Old Mortality was emended thus: ' ". . . Think 
ye," he continued, "to touch pitch and remain undefiled? to mix 
in the ranks of maHgnants, papists, papa-prelatists, latitudinarians, 
and scoffers; to partake of their sports, which are hke the meat 
offered unto idols; to hold intercourse, perchance, with their 
daughters, as the sons of God with the daughters of men in the 
world before the flood \ — Think you, I say, to do all these things, 
and/ yet remain free from pollution? . . ." ' (VII: 351 [9: 321-2]; cf 
XVI: 46). Scott also makes his narrative less abrupt on occasion (V: 
368; VII: 350; XXIV: 393; XXX: 66, 328). He often divides his 
longer paragraphs by indicating 'N.L.' (XII: 369, 384; XIV: 9; XVI: 
59; XVIII: 136) (cf. Plate 51), and long sentences are also split 
(XXIX: 221; XXX: 392). There are of course a number of simple 
corrections of obvious misreadings and misprints in the octavo 
edition (XVI: 301, 305, 375, 389; XVIII: 132, XIX: 190; XXVII: 
425, 461; XXX: 31), Latin presenting particular problems to the 
printer (XXVII: 283, 291). 

Scott takes advantage of the new edition to help the reader with 
additional glosses of Scottish and other difficult words (III: 70-1 
(Plate 12); IX: 424; XXVII: 72 (German)), and on one occasion of 
an obscure English phrase (XXIV: 324). He took considerable pains 
to emend the glossary at the end of the original Novels and Tales 
(XII: 509—27), but little use was made of these emendations in the 
full glossary which appeared at the end of the Magnum after his 
death (Plate 39). Linguists will be particularly anxious to analyse 
the occasions on which he adds Scots vocabulary (II: 389; III: 50; 
IV: 356 (possibly another hand); VI: 193, 258; VIII: 220; IX: 91, 
224, 226; X: 232, 234, this last not taken up in the Magnum) or 
when, less often, he deletes the Scots element (V: 133; II: 316, 318, 
322; (these four conceivably deleted by another hand) VI: 137, 
XIX: 474). 

It is of interest to observe that Scott sometimes makes alterations 
in his own verse, always for the better. The tenth chapter of The 
Black Dwarf is prefaced with a stanza attributed to 'Old Ballad', 
which read in the Novels and Tales: 

I left my ladye's bower last night — 

It was clad in wreaths of snaw, — 
I sought it when the sun was bright, 

And sweet the roses blaw. 

Scott altered the third line to read 'I'll seek it when the sun is 
bright' (VII: 135 [9: 106]). The most famous of these alterations is 
in 'County Guy' in Quentin Durward, where Scott substituted 
'confess' for 'they know' in the first stanza, to the great improvement 
of the sound (XXIV: 265 [31: 66]; see also XV: 203; XIX: 414; 
XX: 109; XXX: 339). In The Betrothed an interesting rejected 
emendation to 'Soldier, wake' appears at XXIX: 335, and in 
the same novel Scott composes a spontaneous, though hardly 
distinguished motto, 'Hymn to the Virgin as Magnum's attribution 
has it (XXIX: 108 [37: 74]). 



On a number of occasions, especially in the later novels, Scott 
indulges in a practice familiar in his narrative poems of introducing 
a 'peg' into the text on which he can hang a note. The most striking 
example of this occurs in Peveril of the Peak, where additional 
material was needed.^ Scott inserts into the text several sentences 
on the amusements of the Manx, and appends a long note at the 
end of the chapter (XXII: 339 [28: 192-3, 208-11] (Plate 62); see 
also III: 120, XII: 292; XX: 51 (Plate 54); XXIII: 73-7 (Plate 65); 
XXIV: 49, 73). 

It is, as Jane Millgate remarks, rare for Scott to change the 
meaning of his original text. The celebrated example of The Bride 
of Lammermoor is the most striking exception. "* Other much smaller 
examples can occasionally be observed. Grandmother Muckle- 
backit's speech in The Antiquary was emended thus: '"...And it 
was thought a proud word o' the family, and they aye stickit by 
it — and the mair in the latter times, because in the night-time they 
had mair freedom to perform their popish ceremonies by darkness 
and in secrecy than in the daylight — at least that was the case in 
my time — they wad hae been disturbed in the day-time baith by 
the law and the commons of Fairport — they [hae mair freedom 
now] \may be owerlooked now/, as I have heard . . .' " (IV: 435 [6: 
71]). In The Black Dwarf Ratcliffe's description is altered: ' ". . . But 
freedom, and wealth were unable to restore the equipoise of his 
mind; [the first he despised, the last] \to the former his grief made 
him indifferent — the latter/ only served him as far as it afforded 
him the means of indulging his strange and wayward fancy.' (VII: 
221 [9: 183]) The tone of the beginning of a late chapter of Guy 
Mannering is altered in the interleaved copy: 'As Mr Sampson 
crossed the hall with a bewildered look, \Mrs Allan,/ the good 
housekeeper, who\, with the reverent attention which is usually 
rendered to the clergy in Scotland,/ was on the watch for his return, 
sallied forth to meet him . . .' (Ill: 339 [4: 225] The words 'to meet' 
were changed from 'upon' to complete the mutation, but at a stage 
subsequent to the annotation of the Interleaved Set volume). In 
Quentin Durward Louis says to Quentin 'I like thee', rather than 'I 
love thee' (XXIV: 385 [31: 182]). 

Apart from the example in Peveril of the Peak mentioned above, 
unusually long insertions in the text not noted elsewhere in this 
essay occur in: Old Mortality (a strengthening of the description of 
the royalist forces assembling at VIII: 245 [10: 315]); The Heart of 
Mid-Lothian (a fine piece of legal characterization at IX: 408 [12: 
128—9]) (Plate 34); The Pirate (Zetland toasts incorporated in the 
text rather than entirely relegated to a note at XIX: 262 [24: 235]) 
(Plate 52); and St Ronans Well (a characteristic expansion of a 
speech by Mrs Blower, and a delightful description of the young 
Puck in the amateur production in that novel of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream: XXVI: 377, 395 [34: 10-11, 27]) (Plate 71). 

Finally, having had occasion to observe that many of the 
emendations in the Interleaved Set tend to the pedantic or may be 
thought unnecessary by some readers, it is a pleasure to note a 
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number of examples where Scott's imaginative vigour is evidently 
at work. In the description of the battle of Prestonpans in Waverky 
he adds a telling detail: 'The clansmen on every side stript their 
plaids, prepared their arms, and there was an awful pause of about 
three minutes, during which the men, pulling off their bonnets, 
raised their faces to heaven, and uttered a short prayer\; then pulled 
their bonnets over their brows, and began to move forward at first 
slowly/.' (I: 514 [2: 167]) In Guy Mannering besides the Wasp 
addition (III: 318) noted by Jane Millgate,^ there is a well-judged 
contrast in the emended opening sentence of a later chapter: 'When 
the several by-plays, as they may be termed, had taken place among 
the individuals of the Woodbourne family, as we have intimated 
in the preceding chapter, the breakfast party at length assembled\, 
Dandie excepted, who had consulted his taste in viands, and perhaps 
in society, by partaking of a cup of tea with Mrs Allan, just laced 
with two tea-spoonfuls of Cogniac, and reinforced with various 
slices from a huge round of beef. He had a kind of feeling that he 
could eat twice as much, and speak twice as much, with this good 
dame and Barnes, as with the grand folk in the parlour. Indeed, 
the meal of this less distinguished party was much more mirthful 
than that in the higher circle, where/ there was an obvious air of 
constraint on the greater part of the assistants.' (Ill: 416 [4: 299]) 
(Plate 15). There is a telling addition at the end of The Black Dwarf, 
not adopted in the Magnum or the Centenary Edition: Willie of 
Westburnflat 'died in his bed, and is recorded upon his tombstone 
at Kirkwhistle, (still extant,) as having played all the parts of a 
brave soldier, a discreet neighbour, and a sincere Christian \being 
epithets which the village sculptor had at command of any person 
who ordered a tombstone of his manufacture/' (VII: 258 [cf. 9: 215]). 
The ride from Tillietudlem to Hamilton in Old Mortality is 
atmospherically strengthened by the indications of dawn and sunrise 
(VIII: 234, 240 [10: 305, 311]). Scott adds a vivid and haunting 
detail at the execution of Porteous in The Heart of Mid-Lothian: 
'Butler, then, at the opening into the low street called the Cowgate, 
cast back a terrified glance, and, by the red and dusky light of the 
torches, he could discern a figure wavering and struggling as it 
hung suspended above the heads of the multitude\, and could even 
observe men striking at it with their Lochaber-axes and partisans/.' 
(IX: 128 [11: 270]) (Plate 32). In A Legend of Montrose Allan is made 
to remark of the envisaged slaughter: 'they dropped like the 
dry leaves in autumn' (XII: 217 [15: 89]). The Grand Master's 
characterisation of his order in Ivanhoe is strengthened: ' ". . . They 
are forbidden to read, save what their Superior permitted, or [what] 
\listen to what is read, save to/ such holy thing\s/ [was] \as may 
be/ recited aloud during the hours of refection\; but lo! their ears 
are at the command of idle minstrels, and their eyes study empty 
romaunts/" ' (XIV: 115 [17: 215, inserting 'such', and substituting 
'recited' for a repeated 'read']). In Kenilworth WilHam Hamper's 



information (and some of his suggested words) are used to add 
richness to the description of the Castle: it is instructive to see how 
Scott handled Hamper's original (XVIII: 317 (paper apart), 340: cf 
the letter at 350) (Plates 49-51). In the same novel the Queen's 
judgement of Blount is improved by adding 'he may be a good 
soldier in the field, though a preposterous ass in a banqueting-hall' 
(XVIII: 340 [23: 225]) (Plate 51). Triptolemus's flight in The Pirate 
is vividly reinforced by the added sentence: 'His very mode of 
running seemed to be that peculiar to his fleecy care, for, like a 
ram in the midst of his race, he ever and anon encouraged himself 
by a great bouncing attempt at a leap, though there were no 
obstacles in his way.' (XX: 160 [25: 257]) One short but telling 
addition adds lustre to the end of The Fortunes of Nigel, as Mistress 
Bride is made to say to the King: ' "There are fools, sire," repHed 
she, "who have wit, and fools who have courage \ — aye, and fools 
who have learning/, and are great fools notwithstanding..."' 
(XXII: 104 [27: 387-8]). Fehcitous additions also play prominent 
parts at the end of Quentin Durward and Redgauntlet (XXV: 476; 
XXVII: 505). In St Ronan's Well Touchwood endears himself to 
Meg Dods by remarking of the spa: 'no well in your swamps 
tenanted by such a conceited colony of clamorous frogs' (XXVI: 
277 [33: 257]), and in Redgauntlet a legal touch lends humanity to 
Mr Fairford as Scott adds 'alas! he was both a father and an agent. 
In the one capacity, he looked on his son as dearer to him than all 
the world besides; in the other, the lawsuit which he conducted 
was to him like an infant to its nurse' (XXVII: 505 [35: 266, with 
slight emendations as given here]). A happy expansion of an image 
occurs in The Betrothed when Wilkin 'gave a yawn so wide, as if 
he had proposed to swallow one of the turrets at an angle of the 
platform on which he stood \as if it had only garnished a Christmas 
pasty/' (XXIX: 149, where the Interleaved Set's printed text has 
'turrets that garnished an angle' [37: 110]). Finally, in Woodstock 
Joliffe's voice is not only like a saw but, with a felicitous expansion, 
like an 'ungreased and rusty' one (XXXI: 234 [39: 69]). 

The Interleaved Set is only the first stage in the production of 
the Magnum edition. In the opening third oi Kenilworth (up to the 
end of the text in volume XVII) there are some 750 variations 
between the octavo Historical Romances text on which Scott set to 
work and the final text of the Magnum. Approximately 150 of 
them are verbal variants, and of these only sixty or so were made 
by Scott in the Interleaved Set. It is difficult to imagine that most 
of the rest were not also introduced by Scott at proof stage, for 
they are exactly the sorts of emendations which this essay has 
sketched, but we have at the moment no unambiguous external 
evidence to confirm this. Nevertheless the Interleaved Set is a 
precious document: most moving as a personal testament, and of 
inestimable value for all those interested in the extraordinarily 
complex textual evolution of the Waverley Novels. 
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11 The initial folio of the Introduction to the Magnum Opus edition the 'General Preface' when the first volume of the new edition was 

bound into the first volume of the Interleaved Set. This was in fact called published in 1829. (1. General Preface i— iii.) 
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/:. LIST OF MATERIAL, EXCLUDING STANDARD 
INTERLEAVES, BOUND INTO THE INTERLEAVED 
SET {WITH A NOTE OF MISBINDINGS) 

Scott employed a number of amanuenses to copy material for the 
Magnum notes. It is possible to identify the four most frequent 
contributors to the Interleaved Set: 

JOHN BUCHANAN 'a young man from the Register office',^ 

who worked for Scott in 1829 and 1830; 
WILLIAM LAIDLAW Scott's old factor, who resumed his role 

as amanuensis in 1831;^ 
ANNE SCOTT Scott's daughter, who managed the household 

after her mother's death in 1826; and 
ANNE RUTHERFORD SCOTT Scott's niece, who Stayed at 

Abbotsford for a year in 1828-29. 

In addition, Robert Cadell's hand is much in evidence in miscel- 
laneous material, mostly notes destined, usually after re-copying, 
for the printer's attention. 

The material in this list is in Scott's late hand unless otherwise 
stated. Bound-in material is identified by the numeral of the 
preceding printed page, but it should be noted that it often follows 
a standard interleaf, and that it frequently continues notes begun 
on standard interleaves and printed pages. 



(Appendix No. II [Magnum 1: Ixv-xc] is not present.) 

3 ff. (WM n.d.) Appendix No. Ill: a very clean copy with little 
alteration [Magnum 1: xci-xcvi]. 

(WM 1825) 'Memorandum for the Preface to Waverly as a 
separate work', i.e. the Introduction [Magnum 1: xcvii-civ]. The 
printer is directed to take material from the Quarterly Review. 
Endorsed on verso by Cadell: 'Introduction to Waverley'. 
(No WM) List of proposed illustrations and artists up to Rob 
Roy, in Cadell's hand. Pencil notes on verso in another hand. 
(No WM) Covering sheet for the preceding item, addressed by 
Cadell on verso 'Sir Walter Scott Bart'. On the recto, a different 
list of illustrations up to Rob Roy, in Scott's hand, with names of 
additional artists in another hand as preceding item. 



1 f 



1 f 



1 f 



VOLUME II (MS. 23002) 

At beginning of Guy Mannering {on fly-title and interleaves): 

Introduction to Guy Mannering [Magnum 3: i— xxxi], directing 
printer to take in the passage from Blackwood's Magazine. A slip 
(no WM) pasted to p. 273 bears an observation dated 19 December 
1828 on contemporary astrological practice: most of this appears 
in the Magnum Introduction [xviii— xix] (Plate 10). 



VOLUME I (MS. 23001) 

Following title page {46 ff.): 

1 f. (No WM) Scott's specimen signature, CadeU note, and Scott's 

court signature. 

1 £ (WM n.d.) Dedication (Fig. 3). 

2 ff. (WM n.d.) Advertisement [Magnum 1: i-iv] (Fig. 10). 

1 f. (WM n.d.) Direction: 'continuation of Introduction with three 

articles of appendix'. 

10 ff. (WM n.d.) 'Introduction' [Magnum I's General Preface: i— xl] 

with numerous corrections and additions, some of them probably 
made rather later than the main period of composition. The 
corresponding part of the text (ff. 8—9) differs substantially from 
Magnum 1: xxxv— xxxvi (Figs 11—12). 

11 ff. (WM 1795) Fragment 'Thomas the Rhymer', in Scott's early 

hand, with alterations in his late hand [Magnum I's Appendix 
No. I: xli-li] (Plate 3). 

2 ff. (WM n.d.) Continuation of Appendix No. I [Magnum 1: xlix- 

liv]. Printer's ink marks prominent. 

12 ff. (WM n.d.) Continuation of Appendix No. I, 'The Lord of 

Ennerdale' [Magnum 1: Iv— Ixiv]. In Scott's early hand, with 
alterations in his late hand. 



VOLUME III (MS. 23003) 

Following p. 26 and interleaf: 

If. (No WM) Conclusion of note begun on interleaf, from 'I trust 

I shall not' to the end [Magnum 3: 242-3]. 
(Only the second paragraph of Note II is on the interleaf facing p. 50: 
the first paragraph is in place at the end of the chapter, facing p. 56.) 

At end of volume {4 ff.): 

4 ff. (WM 1827) Additional Note to Guy Mannering [Magnum 4: 
374-8]. 



VOLUME IV (MS. 23004) 

Following p. 70: Interleaf with cancelled draft of part of Introduction, 
numbered 6. This should be bound with the interleaf following 
p.8. 
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VOLUME V (MS. 23005) 

Attached to p. 152: Slip with note [Magnum 6: 243] (Plate 19). 

Following p. 236: 

3 fF. (WM n.d.) Note [Magnum 6: 338-40]. 

Following p. 252: 

2 ff. (WM 1827) 'Additional Note to Antiquary end of Volume F, 
beginning 'It may be worth while to mention although omitted 
at the proper place that the incident of the supposed Praetorium 
actually happend to an Antiquary of great learning and acute Sir 
John Clerk of Pennycuik'. Not in Magnum, but pubUshed 
(shghtly altered) in Centenary Edition, 3: 421-2 (Plate 20). 

At beginning o/Rob Roy {44 ff.): 



34 ff. 



If 
If 



If 
2ff. 



4ff. 



If 



(WM 1827 and 1825) Introduction to Rob Roy [Magnum 7: 
vii^cxviii]. The long quotations are in Anne Scott's hand, except 
for that on the first of the two folios both numbered 32 which is 
in the hand of Anne Rutherford Scott. A few illegible or 
nonsensical words have been underhned in pencil, and on 
p.cxviii 'Ite, conclamatum est' has been carefully copied for the 
printer (or transcriber) also in pencil. There are many differences 
in the Magnum text. Scott has made substantial deletions on 
p.liv, and there is some unpublished material. 
(WM n.d.) Appendix V [Magnum 7: cxxxii— cxxxiv]. 
(WM with date incomplete) This is a small slip, with many 
printer's fingermarks, bearing Appendix VI [Magnum 7: cxxxiv— 
cxxxv], the first paragraph on the verso, the rest on the recto. 
Also on the verso is the following beginning of a letter: 'My 
dear Lord / The enclosed letter from David / Laing the Secretary 
of the booksellers / has', and an endorsement by Cadell (Plates 
21, 22). 

(WM n.d.) Appendix III [Magnum 7: cxxviii-cxxx] . 
(WM 1827) Appendix IV [Magnum 7: cxxx-cxxxii] , in Anne 
Scott's hand. Second foHo blank except for Scott's endorsement 
on verso. 

(WM 1825) Appendix II [Magnum 7: cxxi-cxxvii] , the quo- 
tations in Anne Rutherford Scott's hand. 

(WM 1827) (after interleaf with endorsement and figures) 
Appendix I [Magnum 7: cxix-cxx]. 



VOLUME VI (MS. 23006) 

Following p. 240: 

1 f (WM n.d.) Note with quotation in Anne Rutherford Scott's 
hand [Magnum 8: 179-80]. 



At end of volume: 

1 f (WM 1829) Postscript to Rob Roy: the quotation is absent. 

Endorsed on verso; 'This to be taken in at / the end of 2 vol / of 
Rob Roy like a flyleaf 



VOLUME VII (MS. 23007) 

Following title page {19 ff.): 

(The Introduction to Tales of My Landlord [Magnum 9: iii— xiv] is not 

present.) 

5 ff. (WM 1827) Introduction to The Black Du/ar/ [Magnum 9: xvi- 
xxix] (Plate 24). The quotation [xx-xxiii] is in Anne Rutherford 
Scott's hand, with alterations in Scott's hand. Printer's finger- 
marks, pencil marks, and one pagination numeral (not that in 
Magnum) present. 

14 ff. Introduction to Old Mortality [Magnum 9: 221-38], defective, 
made up as follows: 



2ff. 



2ff. 



(WM 1827) Beginning of Introduction, to Magnum p. 229 
'talents and worth', followed by a sentence and six words 
not used in Magnum because of the arrival of the next item. 
(WM 1821) Transcript in an unidentified hand of Joseph 
Train's account of Robert Paterson (as edited by Scott: see 
below) [Magnum 9: 228—30]. This insert is imperfect, 
beginning at 'of Gatelowbrigg' [Magnum 9: 230]. It is 
followed by Scott's resumption of the Introduction 
[Magnum, 236] which is dovetailed with the following 
item. 

(WM 1827) Scott's conclusion of the Introduction [Mag- 
num 9: 236-8]. 

(WM 1828, the same paper as the following item) Scott's 
paragraph introducing Train, in red ink: 'While . . . source' 
[Magnum 9: 228]. 

(WM 1828) Train's original ALS of 31 March 1829 
containing the account of Paterson, partly transcribed above, 
edited in Scott's hand in red ink [Magnum 9: 230-6] (Plate 
25). (The notes on Magnum 9: 232 and 233 are actually by 
Scott.) 



Following p. 294: 

2 ff. (WM 1825) Note, with quotation in Anne Rutherford Scott's 
hand [Magnum 9: 268-9] on first folio; second folio blank except 
for Scott's endorsement on verso. 

Following p. 314: 

1 f (WM 1824) Note [Magnum 9: 296-7]. 



1 f 
1 f 

8ff. 
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VOLUME VIII (MS. 23008) 
Following p.54 {3 ff.): 



1 f. 



1 f . 



1 f. 



(WM 1824) First four paragraphs of Note III [Magnum 10: 

140-1, where the beginning is different]. 

(No WM) Bellum Botliuelliamim quotation to complete Note 

III, m Scott's young hand [Magnum 10: 141-2] (Plate 27). 

(No WM) Quotations for Note II in Anne Rutherford Scott's 

hand, with ascriptions in Scott's hand [Magnum 10: 140]. 



Following p. 68: 

2 ff. (WM 1829) Quotation for note, transcribed in a large bold 
hand, from a letter m the Duke of Buckingham's hbrary [Magnum 
10: 157—8]. These folios have heavy printer's fingerprints (Plate 
29). 

2 ff. (WM 1825) Quotation, in hand of Anne Rutherford Scott, 
with linking material m Scott's hand, for note continued from 
interleaf and p. 69 [Magnum 10: 156-7]. (The second complete 
paragraph on Magnum p. 157 is not present.) (Plate 29). 

The note on p. 217 refers to p.211 [cf Magnum 10: 284]. 

Following p. 246: 

1 f (WM 1827) Quotation in Anne Rutherford Scott's hand, with 

end of note in Scott's hand [Magnum 10: 319]. 

Following p. 253: 

1 f (No WM) Quotation for note, in Anne Scott's hand [Magnum 

10: 341]. 



VOLUME IX (MS. 23009) 

Following p. 10 is a paper apart with an insertion for the note beginning 
on the interleaf [Magnum 11: 157-61]. An extra interleaf with 
an amendment slip stuck to the verso follows with quotations 
[Magnum 11: 158-60] in the hand of Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. 
All these inserts are without WM. 

Following title page {6 ff.): 

(The rest of the introductory matter to The Heart of Mid-Lothian is bound 
in the wrong order: Magnum 11: 151-7 as printed in the 
Interleaved Set precedes the inserted Introduction 141—9, for 
which the quotations are also in the wrong order. The 'Postscript' 
[Magnum 11: 151*- 152*] is not present.) 

2 ff. (WM 1815) The first foHo is blank except for Scott's endorse- 
ment on the recto. The second carries on its recto a quotation 
for the Introduction in an unidentified hand (Hand A) [Magnum 
11: 147-9]. 



4 ff. (WM 1822) Quotation in Hand A, with linking material in 

Scott's hand [Magnum 11: 142-7]. 
(The last paragraph of the Introduction [Magnum 11: 149] is not present.) 

Following p. 130 {10 ff.): 

2 ff . (WM1829) First two paragraphs of note to Chapter 7 [Magnum 
11: 274]. The second folio is blank except for Scott's endorsement 
and Cadell's correction on the verso. 

8 ff. (WM n.d.) Packet in eighteenth-century copperplate hand, 
endorsed on final verso 'Memoriall / Concerning The / Murder 
of Captam / Porteus— / 1737' [Magnum 11: 275-82, partly 
modernised] (Plate 33). 

(The rest of this note [Magnum 1 1 : 282-3] is on the interleaves and on a 
paper apart (1 £. WM 1824) followmg p. 132.) 

Following p. 196: 

1 f (WM n.d.) Quotation for note, in Anne Rutherford Scott's 

hand; Scott finishes the note in his own hand [Magnum 11: 
344-6]. 

Following p. 290: 

2 ff. (WM 1801) Quotation for note, in Anne Scott's hand [Magnum 

12: 19-20]. 
(Note III on 'Child Murder' [relocated on Magnum 12: 21] appears after 
p. 96 in this volume of the Interleaved Set.) 



VOLUME X (MS. 23010) 

Following p. 265: 

2 ff. (No WM) ALS from Joseph Tram to Scott, PM 12 November 
1818, including quotation used in note on interleaves and text 
[Magnum 13: 36-9]. 

Following p. 314: 

1 f (WM 1827) Quotation for note, in Anne Rutherford Scott's 

hand [Magnum 13: 83-4]. 



VOLUME XI (MS. 23011) 

Following title page: 

9 ff. (WM 1827) Introduction to The Bride of Lammermoor [Magnum 
13: 237-55]. The quotations [Magnum 13: 250-3] are in Anne 
Rutherford Scott's hand, with connecting material in Scott's. 



VOLUME XII (MS. 23012) 

At beginning of A Legend of Montrose {6ff.): 

(The Introduction [Magnum 15: [iii]-xix] begins on the fly-title verso, 

and continues on interleaves, which are interrupted by the six 

folios, themselves bound in the wrong order.) 
2 ff. (WM 1829) Quotation for note, in John Buchanan's hand 

[Magnum 15: xiv— xvii], and connecting paragraph in Scott's 

hand. Printer's fingerprints prominent. 

1 f. (WM 1829) Final quotation in hand A [Magnum 15: xviii- 

xix], endorsed by Cadell. Printer's fingerprints prominent. 
(Appendix I is not present.) 

2 ff. (WM 1801) Appendix II: First paragraph not present. 

Quotation, including all the comments, in Anne Rutherford 
Scott's hand [Magnum 15: xxii— xxiii]. Second sheet blank except 
for endorsement on verso. 
1 f. (WM 1829) Postscript: first and last paragraphs, as in Magnum 

15: xxv, xxxi, but the letter is not present. 

Following p. 106: 

If (WM 1801) Quotation in Anne Rutherford Scott's hand [Mag- 

num 15: xi— xii]. Note continues in Scott's hand. 

(The two paragraphs that follow this last insertion, which ends with two 
short paragraphs deleted, are taken from the note on Dalgetty, 
the first part of which has been deleted, at pp.146— 7 in this 
volume of the Interleaved Set.) 

(The paper apart referred to on p. 417 is not present.) 



At end of volume: 

2ff. (WM 1827) Addition to Ivanhoe note on p.481 [Magnum 17: 
111]), with attached ALS from Scott to Cadell, dated from 
Abbotsford 20 April 1830, and cover endorsed by Cadell (Plates 

43-44). 



VOLUME XIV (MS. 23014) 

Following p. 248 {5 ff.): 

2 ff. (WM 1829) Note on Comngsburgh [cf Magnum 17: 335-9] 
(Plate 46). 

1 f. (WM 1829) A different version of the Coningsburgh note, not 

used in Magnum. 

2 ff. (WM 1825) Quotation for note, in John Buchanan's hand 

[Magnum 17: 338-9]. 

Following p. 280: 

11 ff. (WM 1829) Introduction to The Monastery [Magnum 18: [iii]- 

xxxi] . 
The interleaf following p. 384 should be bound after p. 368 [cf Magnum 

18: xcvii— xcviii] . 

Following p. 446: 

1 f. (WM 1829) Quotation for note, in unidentified hand [Magnum 

18: 72]. 



VOLUME XIII (MS. 23013) 

Following title page: 

1 ff. (WM 1829) Introduction to Ivanhoe [Magnum 16: [iii]-xxii] 
(Plate 40). 

Following p. 360: 

10 ff. (WM 1829) Quotations for note, in hand A [Magnum 16: 330- Following p. 434: 
2, 333-5]. 

(The linking paragraphs [Magnum, 332-3] are in the body of the note 
on interleaf Of the conclusion [335] only the penultimate 
paragraph is present, on the penultimate foho after the second 
quotation. The final foHo is blank except for Scott's endorsement 
and a false start, or interrupted continuation, or endorsement, by 
the transcriber: 'The erle of CaUis'. A few printer's fingerprints 
are present.) 



VOLUME XV (MS. 23015) 

Following p. 308: 

4 ff. (WM 1 828) Quotation for note, in Anne Scott's hand [Magnum 
19: 163-4] (Plate 47). 



4 ff. (WM 1827) Latin quotation in careful copperplate hand on 
lined paper [Magnum 19: 282-3]. 

Following p. 496 {2ff.): 

1 f. (WM n.d.) Note II, beginning in Scott's hand, continued in 

John Buchanan's hand [Magnum 19: 354—5]. 
1 f (WM n.d.) Note I [Magnum 19: 353-4]. 
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VOLUME XVI (MS. 23016) Following p. 490: 

r: „ ,.,, If fWMnd.) Paper apart with note 'Legend of Wayland Smith' 

tollounng title page: '■ '■■ (.wivin ; t t- o 

[found, with two additional sentences, in Magnum 22: 246J. 

7 ff. (WM 1829) Introduction to The Abbot [Magnum 20: [iii]-xv]. 

Following p. 564: 

Followinp p. 216 (4 ff.): . , , ^ j t r xt . it 

If (WM 1829) Paper apart with paragraphs 2 and 3 ot Note II 

1 f (WM n.d.) Quotation for Note II in John Buchanan's hand [Magnum 22: 258]. 

[Magnum 20: 209-10]. 

1 f. (WM 1829) First quotation for Note III in Anne Scott's hand „, JJMF XVIH ("MS 230181 

[Magnum 20: 210-11] (Plate 48). 

2 fF. (after interleaf) (WM 1825) Second quotation for Note III in Following p. 120: 

unidentified hand [Magnum 20: 211-12]. Note ends in Scott's ^ ■ t i t-. i_ > i_ j 

hand (Plate 48) ^ ^- ^^^ "''^■^ Quotations for note, m John Buchanan s hand 

[Magnum 23: 26-7]. 



Following p. 220: 



Attached to p. 31 7: 



4 ff. (WM 1829) Note I, from 'The reader' to the end, in Hand A 

rN4 on ir,-7 oi /T-u r . . r.u- . ■ ,. i If (No WM) Slip with addition to text (Plate 49). 

[Magnum 20: 207-8]. (The first part of this note is on interleaves; '^ '^- \ •• ' f 

the quotation extends further than in the printed text.) 

Following p. 334: 

Following p. 254: 1 f (WM n.d.) Note on paper apart [Magnum 23: 220]. 

2 ff. (WM 1829) Quotations for note, in Anne Scott's hand [Mag- 
num 20: 237-8]. Following p. 350: 

2 ff. (WM 1822) ALS dated 2 June 1829 from WiUiam Hamper 

with material about Kenilworth Castle. Mostly quoted in note 
VOLUME XVII (MS. 23017) [Magnum 23: 237-41] (Plate 50). 

Following p. 189: Following p. 522: 

1 f (WM 1829) Quotations for note I, m Anne Scott's hand ^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^g27) Fmal note to Kenilworth: the second foUo 

[Magnum 21: 293]. Lmkmg material m Scott's hand. ^^ ^ ^^^^p ^^^^.^^^ Leicester's epitaph m an umdentified hand 

[Magnum 23: 396]. 
Following p. 192: 

1 f (WM n.d.) Quotation for Note II, in Anne Scott's hand VOLUME XIX (MS. 23019) 

[Magnum 21: 294-5]. 

Following title page: 

Following p. 244: ^ , , 

3 ff. (WM n.d.) Introduction to The Pirate [Magnum 24: [iii]-xi]. 

2 ff. (WM 1829) Quotation for note, in Anne Scott's hand [Magnum 

21: 340-1]. Conclusion of note in Scott's hand. Following p. 294 {7 ff.): 

r^ „ ^^-^ 1 f (WM n.d.) First quotation for note, in Anne Scott's hand 

Following p. 262: v / -i 

[Magnum 24: 266]. Linking material in Scott's hand. 
2 ff. (WM 1827) Latin quotation in the same hand as at XVI: 434, 6 ff. (WM n.d.) Second quotation, in John Buchanan's hand [Mag- 
on the same lined paper [Magnum 21: 358]. num 24: 267-71]. The last folio is blank except for Scott's 

endorsement on verso. 
At beginning ofKenilworth: 

7 ff. (WM 1825) Introduction to Kenilworth [Magnum 22: [iii]-xv]. ^'^^^'^^^'^S P-420: 

The correct order of the fohos is: 1, 6, 7, 5, 2-4. The quotations 1 f (WM n.d.) Note (including paper apart slip stuck to the inserted 

are in John Buchanan's hand. sheet) [Magnum 25: 21-3] (Plate 53). 
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VOLUME XX (MS. 23020) 

Following p. 290: 

6 ff. (WM 1822) Preface to The Fortunes of Nigel [Magnum 26: [iii]- 
xvii] . 

Following p. 355: 

2 if. (WM 1828) Quotation for note, in Anne Scott's hand [Magnum 
26: 19-20]. 



VOLUME XXI (MS. 23021) 

Following p. 398: 

1 £ (WM 1829) Quotation for Note III; in John Buchanan's hand 

(Magnum 27: 203-4]. 
(Note I [Magnum 27: 202] is on the interleaf verso following p. 398. Note 

II [202-3] follows p.390. Note IV [204-5] follows p.394. Note 

V [205] follows p.398.) 

Following p. 492: 

1 f. (WM n.d.) Quotation for note, in John Buchanan's hand 

[Magnum 27: 291-2]. 



VOLUME XXII (MS. 23022) 

Following title page o/Peveril of the Peak {part of pamphlet, interleaf and 8 

pp. 41^2 of pamphlet [Historical Notices of Edward and William Christian; 
Two Characters in Peveril of the Peak], bearing pencilled and ink 
printers' marks and names, and ink fingerprints, with connecting 
paragraph on final blank leaf corresponding to part of the 
Introduction [Magnum 28: xxxi-1]. Not all of the pamphlet as 
used in the Introduction has been preserved here. Scott continues 
the Introduction [Magnum 28: 1] on the verso of the final blank 
leaf of the pamphlet. 

Interleaf (with endorsement) 

2 IF. (WM 1824) Quotations in unidentified hand [Magnum 28: 1- 
liii]. Stanzas 1-5 are on the recto of the first sheet, 6-11 on the 
verso of the second, and 12-18 on the recto of the second. The 
verso of the first sheet is a copy of part of the Manx comments, 
probably from John Christian, in a different hand. Printer's 
fingerprints prominent. 

(Magnum 28: hv-lxi is not present.) 

1 £ (No WM) Letter from Scott to the printers, dated from 



Abbotsford 19 November 1830 [quoted above by MiUgate pp 8-9] 
(Plate 61). 
5 ff. (WM 1829) Introduction to Peveril of the Peak [Magnum 28: 
[iii]— xiv] . 

Following p. 208: 

1 f. (WM n.d.) Continuation of note from following interleaf 

[Magnum 28: 65-6]. 

Following p. 338: 

1 £ (WM 1828) Paper apart containing insertion in text [Magnum 

28: 192-3] (Plate 62). 

Following p. 444: 

4 ff. (WM 1829) Quotation for note, in John Buchanan's hand 
[Magnum 29: 24—8, which has an additional concluding para- 
graph, not present here]. 



VOLUME XXIII (MS. 23023) 

Following p. 34: 

2 ff. (WM 1829) Note, all in John Buchanan's hand [Magnum 29: 
130-1]. 

Following p. 222: 

2 ff. (WM 1821) The actual ALS quoted in Magnum 29: 309-10, 
PM 20 June 1823, bearing printer's fingerprints (Plate 66). 



VOLUME XXIV (MS. 23024) 

Following p. 24: 

1 £ Page proof of Magnum 30: 229, on which Scott has inserted 

three sentences. The note originally supplied on the interleaf 
verso was deleted for Magnum, but it is not so marked here. 
Endorsed in another hand (or hands) 'Proof, and 'Page 25 of 
Copy'. The page has been roughly trimmed and folded small, 
either by itself or as the outer leaf of a very small packet (Plate 
67). 

Following p. 138 {20 ff.): 

13 ff. (WM 1829) Note II, all injohn Buchanan's hand [Magnum 30: 
337—52). Part of this note (on the last folio recto) used for 
Magnum 30: 145 was copied by Scott at XXIII: 416-17 above. 
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At hegifitiiiig o/Quentin Durward: 



VOLUME XXX (MS. 23030) 



7 ff . (WM 1827) Introduction to Qitentin Durward [Magnum 31: 
[iii]— xxi, but lacking the Fenelon passage xv— xvii]. 



VOLUME XXV (MS. 23025) 

The interleaf between pp.48 and 49 should be bound between pp.64 and 
65 [cf. Magnum 32: 7-9]. 



VOLUME XXVI (MS. 23026) 

Following p. 376: 

4 ff. (WM 1827) Introduction to St Ronans Well, curiously mis- 
bound in this position [Magnum 33: [iii]— ix: the last two 
paragraphs (p.x) are not present in this version]. 



VOLUME XXVII (MS. 23027) 

At beginning o/Redgauntlet: 

10 ff. (WM 1829) Introduction to Redgauntlet [Magnum 35: [iii]- 
xxiii], begun in Scott's hand, but mostly in William Laidlaw's. 



VOLUME XXIX (MS. 23029) 

Following title page: 

10 ff. (WM 1829) Introduction to The Betrothed [Magnum 37: [iii]- 
xx] in Wilham Laidlaw's hand, with a few additions and 
emendations in Scott's hand. The portion corresponding to page 
xiv is in John Buchanan's hand, with a pencil sketch of the 
engraving and directions in Laidlaw's and Scott's hands (Plate 
75). The last short paragraph of the Introduction [xx] is not 
present at this stage. 

Following p. 252: 
2ff. 



At beginning of The Talisman: 

16 ff. (WM 1829) Introduction and Appendix to The Talisman [Mag- 
num 38: [hi]-xxii]. Lacks the first two foHos, beginning with one 
numbered 3. (The missing fohos are in the Sir Hugh Walpole 
Collection at the King's School, Canterbury.) First foHo in Scott's 
hand, beginning on Magnum p.vi 'that at which the warlike 
character'; blank contiguous foho; then from 'A principal incident' 
[Magnum, viii] to end of Appendix in Laidlaw's hand. Printer's 
fingerprints prominent on some later fohos. 



VOLUME XXXI (MS. 23031) 

At beginning o/Woodstock {6ff., proofs, 45 ff.): 

6 ff. (WM 1830) Appendix I [Magnum 39: [xxiii]-xxxv] in an 
unidentified hand. 

Page proofs of Introduction to Woodstock with corrections by Scott and 
comments in another hand (Plate 78). 

26 ff. (WM 1829) Introduction to Woodstock in Laidlaw's hand, with 
two proof page numbers (in ink) and one set of printers' initials 
(in pencil) added [Magnum 39: [iii]-xx]. The last foho is a revised 
conclusion of the note in Scott's hand, further revised in Magnum 
39: xx-xxi (Plate 79). 

6 ff. (WM n.d.) Letter on Mr Lenthal's death transcribed by Laidlaw 
with endorsement by Scott on final verso asking for Woodstock 
to be sent to Abbotsford if Cadell has trouble placing the 
illustration. He apparently had, for it does not appear in the 
Magnum, but it is printed as Appendix III in Centenary Edition 
21: 499-500. 

13 ff. (WM 1830) Appendix II in the same hand as Appendix I 
[Magnum 39: xxxvi— [Ixivj], and final partly deleted endorsement 
in Scott's last hand. 

(These 45 folios have printer's fingerprints.) 



VOLUME XXXII (MS. 23032) 



Following p. 122: 



(WM n.d.) Quotation for note, in William Laidlaw's hand 1 f (WM n.d.) 

[Magnum 37: 202-3]. The second foho is a mere shp. 40: 43-5]. 



Beginning of note, continued on interleaf [Magnum 
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12 A folio of the Introduction (i.e. the General Preface) to the Magnum 
Opus edition. The section of the General Preface reproduced here deals 



with the elaborate attempts to conceal the identity of the Author of 
Waverley. (1. General Preface xx-xxv.) 
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III. LIST OF NOTES IN THE INTERLEAVED SET 
OMITTED FROM THE MAGNUM EDITION 

I: 14 On the date 1745 

Partly printed in Centenary Edition 1 : 25 
I: 180 sidier roy 

Printed in Centenary Edition 1: 117 
I: 273 'See Don Quixote' 

Printed in Centenary Edition 1: 170 
I: 299 Conan the Jester 

Unpublished (Replaced by note in Magnum 1: 241) 
II: 21 Simplicity of the Highland insurgents 

Printed in Dryburgh Edition 1: 482 
II: 352 Sapling branch 

Printed in Centenary Edition 2: 65 ('reise' is defmed as 

'twig' in Magnum glossary) 
III: 72 'darkmans' glossed as 'Nights' 

Unpublished 
III: 188 High Jinks 

Printed in Centenary Edition 2: 433—4 
V: 252 Praetorium 

Printed in Centenary Edition 3: 421-2 (Plate 20) 
VII: 30 'Keb' glossed as 'Miscarry of their lambs' 

Printed (varied) in Centenary Edition 6: 237 (Defmed as 

'to cast lamb' in Magnum glossary) 
VII: 88 Ball-play 

Printed in Centenary Edition 6: 269 
VII: 91 Willie of Westburnflat 

Printed in Centenary Edition 6: 372 
VII: 97 The Brouze 

Printed in Centenary Edition 6: 274 
VII: 98 'scouther' glossed as 'A singing bout' 

Unpubhshed (Defmed as 'Scorch' in Magnum glossary) 
VII: 99 Jeddart (expanded version) 

Printed in Centenary Edition 6: 276 
VII: 104 Borderers in Flanders 

Printed in Centenary Edition 6: 278 
VII: 117 Catrail 

Printed in Centenary Edition 6: 286 
VII: 124 Cat 

Printed in Centenary Edition 6: 290 
VII: 125 King's keys 

Printed in Centenary Edition 6: 290 
VII: 132 Border lintels 

First and last sentences printed in Centenary Edition 6: 

294; all printed in Dryburgh Edition 5: 365 



VII: 197 Border Jacobites 

Printed in Centenary Edition 6: 372-3 

Captain Green 

Printed in Centenary Edition 6: 373 

Invasion by the Chevaher 

Printed in Centenary Edition 6: 373 
X: 31 'lauch' glossed as 'Law' 

Magnum mis-reads as 'land-law', in text, but 'lauch' 

appears in its glossary defmed as 'law'; Centenary Edition 

has 'landlaw' in text; Dryburgh has 'lauch' in text and 

'law' inter alia, in glossary, correctly 
X: 236 Duncan Forbes, Lord Advocate 

Printed in Dryburgh Edition 7: 403 
X: 245 Expulsion of the Scottish bishops (continued on interleaf 

following p. 246) 

Printed in Centenary Edition 7: 556 
XVIII: 316 Final paragraph of note not used in Magnum 23: 203 

Printed, with emendations, in Centenary Edition 12: 472 
XX: 18 'spae-women' glossed as 'Sorceresses and fortune-tellers' 

Printed in Centenary Edition 13: 306 (Magnum's glossary 

defmes 'spae-wife' as 'prophetess') 
XXIV: 86 Old French song 

Printed in Dryburgh Edition 15: 612 
XXIV: 341 Louis' tryannic conduct 

Unpublished [cf. Magnum 31: 172] 
XXVIII: 381 Ten additional lines of note added by Scott, but in a 

different pen, dealing with George II's calm reaction to 

the Jacobites, not used in Magnum, which adds to the 

beginning of the note and deletes the end [36: 254—5]. 

The deleted passage is printed in Centenary Edition 18: 

455 (abandoning Magnum's version). 

The surviving single page proof of Peveril of the Peak (XXIV: 24) 
(Plate 67) shows Scott in the act of deleting (by implication) a note 
on Venner's insurrection which he had earlier written in the 
Interleaved Set (printed in Centenary Edition 15: 506—7), so as to 
expand the text (or conceivably expanding the text so as to cover 
the deletion of the note). This may help to account for some of 
the omissions in this list. The large number of omitted notes in 
The Black Dwarf may suggest a general desire to save space in the 
volume containing that novel and the beginning of Old Mortality. 
In the body of the Interleaved Set Scott occasionally had second 
thoughts about notes or attempts at notes (VII: 21; VIII: 247; XXII: 
168; XXVIII: 144), and there are of course, as throughout the 
insertions, examples of deletions and other alterations made during 
or after composition. 
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13 Sir Walter Scott by Andrew Geddes, 1818. This sensitive portrait is 
a study for a painting of the discovery that year of the Scottish Regalia 



in Edinburgh Castle. The finished picture is now destroyed. Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery. 
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THE EXILE AND RETURN OF THE 'MAGNUM OPUS' 

Episodes in the Life of a Literary Wanderer 
Iain Gordon Brown 



A romantic might be forgiven for likening the vicissitudes between 
the later 1920s and 1986 of Sir Walter Scott's own annotated set of 
the Waverley Novels to the fate of some Jacobite family of the 
Scotland of Edward Waverley, Cosmo Bradwardine and Flora 
Maclvor, and of the times in w^hich are set Guy Mannering and The 
Antiquary, passage on a French ship, exile in a foreign land, and 
subsequent attainder, are followed at length by the restoration of 
honours, titles and estates. For "tis sixty years since' (almost) that 
the volumes began their wanderings. But long before a fateful day 
in 1929 the life of the books had been a troubled one. This essay 
looks at the history of the Interleaved Set from the time it left 
Scotland until the hour of its homecoming to the country and the 
city of its author's birth. 

Robert Cadell's collection of the literary manuscripts, letters and 
papers of Sir Walter Scott was the most important assemblage 
outside the writer's own family circle of material relating to Scott's 
literary affairs in general, and to the publication of the Waverley 
Novels in particular. The Interleaved Set was part of this collection; 
and when in 1851 Cadell's trustees sold the novel copyrights, together 
with the existing stock of printed books and sheets, stereotyped 
plates and steel- and wood-engravings, to the Edinburgh pubhshers 
Adam and Charles Black for a total of ^27,000, the Set formed 
part of the bargain.' The forty-one volumes had been described by 
Cadell as 'not only curious but valuable'; and twenty years after 
their purchase the new owners praised the set as 'the valuable 
interleaved copy . . . containing the Author's latest manuscript cor- 
rections and notes... '^ The whole property — copyrights. Inter- 
leaved Set and the rest — had been bought by Blacks at Hodgson's 
in London in the spring of 1851. Literary circles in Edinburgh 
viewed with pleasure the return of what was then — in marked 
contrast with the attitude some seventy years later — seen as an 
important part of the Scottish national heritage. Welcoming the 
successful bid by Messrs A & C Black, The Scotsman observed: 



It is most creditable to the commercial and publishing enterprise 
of our city that we have thus been enabled to retain amongst 
us the works of our great national author; and the circumstance 
must be gratifying to all Scotsmen, not only as it tends to 
sustain the reputation of our northern metropolis as a seat of 
letters and learning, but as preserving unbroken in the strictest 
sense the connection between Scott and Scotland — the country 
of which he was proud, and which may well be proud of him. 
The lustre that Sir Walter Scott's writings have shed upon his 
native land will thus continue, so to speak, emanating from 
his own loved 'romantic town'. 

A selection of the volumes of the Interleaved Set was lent to the 
important Scott Centenary Exhibition in 1871 (hsted as being from 
the 'Author's Annotated edition'). In 1901 volumes I and VII were 
shown in the Fine Art and Scottish History section of the Glasgow 
International Exhibition (no. 944). Then in 1911 the two volumes 
of Waverley (evidently the first two volumes of the Interleaved Set, 
the second containing also part of Guy Mannering) were lent by 
Blacks to the remarkable Scottish Exhibition of National History, 
Art and Industry which was also held in Glasgow.^ As Professor 
Millgate has shown above, shrewd commercial sense underlay the 
veneration paid to the volumes; and indeed the 'Magnum Opus' 
was to serve the publishers well, right up to the production by 
Blacks of the Dryburgh Edition of the Waverley Novels in the 
1890s. 

The Interleaved Set was kept in the A&C Black office in 
Edinburgh (6 North Bridge, and subsequently 22 Hanover Street). 
The firm moved to London in 1891, and Soho Square became its 
headquarters. The books were very probably removed to London 
then, but at any rate they were certainly taken south when the 
Edinburgh premises were given up in 1894. Thereafter, apart from 
short outings to Glasgow for the exhibitions already mentioned, 
the interleaved volumes were to remain in Soho Square until 1929. 
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Mr Colin Inman's researches into the A & C Black records have 
filled in some fascinating details of the history of the Interleaved 
Set during the years it remained in London/ Despite the fine words 
first of Robert Cadell and then of A & C Black on the importance 
of the Set, it seems clear that by the early years of the twentieth 
century its value was reduced to that of mere antiquarian curiosity. 
And it appears, moreover, that sentimental attachment to the Set 
might be overcome by an acceptable cash offer from some suitable 
quarter. 

Late in November 1900 two contrasting letters were written by 
members of the staff of A&CBlack. One was to a New York 
publishing executive, Mr D D Merrill. Here mention was made of 
the 'Magnum Opus' as 'Sir Walter's own annotated press copy 
which has been a cherished possession of the firm ever since it took 
over Scott's Works'. Mr William Callender of Blacks went on to 
say that 'only a few privileged people have ever seen the annotated 
copy at air. The offer was made to reproduce in facsimile some 
twenty-five sections of manuscript from volumes of the Interleaved 
Set which Merrill's firm might use to illustrate its edition of the 
novels, an edition, of course, founded on Blacks own Centenary 
text in which the great majority of Scott's notes had been included. 
It was pointed out that the annotations and the other papers bound 
into the Set was the only Scott manuscript material which A & C 
Black owned, and that it would be impossible to let the American 
publishers have any of the actual manuscript material. However, 
only three days later, a cryptic note was dispatched from Soho 
Square to William Brown, the well-known Edinburgh bookseller. 
The second of its two sentences reads: 'We have decided not to 
dispose of the interleaved Scott in the meantime.' If this indicates that 
a sale was being contemplated — though the somewhat schizophrenic 
attitude of Blacks to their heritage item (or 'relic' as they called it) 
is indeed remarkable — nothing more appears in the records until 
1904. On 28 January of that year the firm wrote to JPierpont 
Morgan junior to offer his bibliophile father a unique collector's 
item which can only be the Interleaved Set. In a letter of 
extraordinary reticence the goods in question were never mentioned 
by name: 

'Knowing how great a lover Mr Pierpont Morgan, your 
father, is of rare books we have for some considerable time 
past had the intention of approaching him with regard to an 
unique work now in our possession. We unfortunately missed 
him during his last stay in this country, & as we do not hear 
any report of an approaching visit, w^e venture to ask if we 
may submit the volumes to you in order that you may report 
to Mr Pierpont Morgan. The price is ^£5,000 & full particulars 
can, of course, be given.' 

There is no evidence to chart the progress of any further 
negotiations with the Pierpont Morgans; but the very mention of 
the name is of the greatest interest, and causes those in Scotland 



now entrusted with the care and augmentation of the national 
collection of Scott manuscript material to start in surprise. For to 
what was even then the largest assemblage by far of Scott novel 
manuscripts — by 1904 the Morgan collection included Anne of 
Geierstein, The Black Dwarf, Guy Mannering, such fragments of 
Ivanhoe as are extant. Old Mortality, Peveril of the Peak, St Ronan's 
Well, fifteen leaves of Waverley, and Woodstock; The Monastery was 
to be bought later that same year^ — might well have been added 
the Interleaved Set. Eighty years after this original offer to the 
Morgan family, the superb library which J P Morgan junior had 
estabhshed in 1924 was to be thought of by worried men in 
Edinburgh as a possible competitor for the prize of the 'Magnum 

Opus'. 

In 1904, however, A&CBlack appear to have been making 
strenuous efforts in several directions to dispose of their 'cherished 
possession'. In April they wrote to one Mr J Douglas at the Hotel 
Bristol, Paris. This is perhaps to be interpreted as a reply to an 
enquiry about the Set's availabihty for sale, for news that the firm 
was prepared to part with the volumes will have spread rapidly 
through the book-collecting world. 'Sir Walter Scott', wrote 
Messrs A & C Black, 

kept beside him for many years an interleaved set of the 
Waverley Novels in which he jotted down all the corrections 
and improvements that occurred to him & in which are bound 
up all the MS introductions and notes which were afterwards 
published in the Author's Favourite Edition . . . We beHeve this 
to be the finest relic of Scott extant but rather than expatiate 
on its merits we should prefer that you inspected it personally. 
We should be happy to submit it to you at any time or place. 

May 1904 saw A&CBlack in further negotiation with William 
Brown of Edinburgh. The bookseller was keen to buy the 
Interleaved Set. Blacks declared that they should not care to accept 
less than five thousand pounds. Brown evidently thought this too 
high, but the vendors replied curtly that 'the price is the same now 
as at the time the question was first opened'. Other enquiries after 
the Interleaved Set followed. In reply to one such of March 1905, 
Blacks observed that 'it has t^vice been offered for sale by third 
parties, once to Mr Pierpont Morgan and once to a gentlemen in 
Scotland, whose name we do not know. We shall be happy to 
show the volumes at any time'. But it appears that such private 
negotiations with potential purchasers or with their agents were all 
unsatisfactory to the owners, for in June and July 1905 Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge entered the lists. 'May we ask', wrote A&C 
Black to the auctioneers, 'if the prices received for the documents 
you were good enough to sell for us the other day have affected 
our estimate of the value of the set of the Waverley Novels, which 
was formerly in your hands? In any case will you kindly let us 
know what you think you could get for it now?' A week later 
Blacks asked: 'Do you think you could get £,'i,QQO net for us for 
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the volumes? We have always valued the set at ^5,000, but are 
willing to be guided by you in the matter.' The next summer the 
owners made an unsolicitied offer of the Set to a party who had 
just bought a first edition of Waverley in Sotheby's rooms. 

At this point efforts to reahse the (declining) commercial value 
of the Interleaved Set seem to have ceased. Perhaps Blacks decided 
after all to retain their rehc: three yards of handsomely bound Scott 
has never looked out of place as board-room furniture. And so 
after exhibition in Glasgow in 1911 the 'Magnum Opus' gathered 
dust in Soho Square, and for the firm that published Who's Who 
the historic association copy became rather a candidate for some 
bibliographic Who Was Who. 

No further mention of the Interleaved Set has been noted in any 
of the A & C Black letter-books, or in minute-books of company 
board meetings. There is, however, evidence that the publishing 
firm was maintaining its historic interest in Scott and his works 
throughout the first three decades of the century. Blacks had a 
particular concern; and they were, indeed, keeping a close watch 
on Scott manuscript prices in the auction houses of the world, and 
an eye on likely collectors who might some day, perhaps, step 
forward as purchasers of their great association copy. Cuttings- 
books were compiled of material relating to Sir Walter Scott, and 
to sales of his manuscripts or to acquisitions by libraries. It may be 
that hope of a sale to the Morgan family was not quite extinguished, 
for an article in The Times of 4 December 1908 on the Morgan 
collection was marked by Blacks for its references to the Scott 
holdings in New York. An observation by The Times apropos 
Scott's Journal as the jewel in the Morgan crown — 'how this was 
ever allowed to leave the United Kingdom is incomprehensible' — 
was highlighted in red ink in the cuttings-book. A number of 
papers on the Interleaved Set were prepared: one about 1910, 
another in April 1912, and a third in October 1920. This last, a high- 
flown production by C WHome McCall, late of the Ballantyne Press 
in London, referred throughout to Scott's 'personal "Magnum 
Opus"', that relic 'which Avas in a literary sense Sir Walter Scott's 
closest companion during the years of his grim fight against 
adversity'. It -was, moreover, claimed by McCall that the books 
contained evidence that Scott 'was making corrections on this 
personal interleaved set of volumes up to the last few hours before 
he died'. 

In the later 1920s A&C Black began to take note of the im- 
pending centenary of Scott's death. In 1926 William Callender 
had retired from the firm. He had been presented with his portrait 
by WR Brealey in recognition of his long service as employee and 
as partner. For this painting Callender had chosen to hold a volume 
of the 'Magnum Opus', eloquent testimony to its status as the 
primary relic of the house. The next year a further memorandum 
on the Interleaved Set was drawn up. Articles on the firm in 
different trade and professional journals in these years mention the 
existence of the Interleaved Set in Soho Square as late as December 



1928. The writer of a piece in The Ontario School Teachers' Federation 
Bulletin mentioned in an article on A&C Black (one of a series of 
notes on publishers in Canada) that the 'Magnum Opus' had 'always 
remained the chief treasure of the firm'. But it seems that hopes of 
a sale had been revived, although no record whatsoever of any 
negotiations has been preserved. In retrospect one is struck by the 
absence from the consciousness of Messrs A&C Black of any 
thought that the young National Library of Scotland might be 
interested in acquiring the Interleaved Set. Though the Library was 
a new national institution, it was one established on an old 
foundation, and it had the proud tradition of the Advocates' Library 
as a collector of literary manuscripts to maintain and develop. The 
National Library had already shown its interest in Scott material, 
and handsome gifts of highly important Burns and Scott manuscripts 
had received some publicity. One can only speculate that it may 
have been Constable & Co's communication in The Times of 10 
January 1929 about the projected Centenary Edition of Scott's 
letters, which would have had the effect of making owners of Scott 
manuscripts take notice of their interesting and potentially valuable 
literary property, that prompted Blacks to settle finally on a sale. 
Anyway, it must be assumed that at last they received a tempting 
offer for this museum-piece shelf of books because in 1929, exactly 
a century after the publication of the first titles in the Magnum 
edition, the Interleaved Set, which preserved the materials collected 
for that edition, was sold, and the monument to the most heroic 
labour in literary history slipped quietly and apparently unnoticed 
across the Atlantic. 

The arrival of the Interleaved Set in America Avas announced in 
The New York Times of 8 January 1930. It had been bought by, or 
at any rate through the agency of the bibliophile and adviser to 
collectors, J H Isaacs, who, as a prolific miscellaneous writer himself, 
had adopted the pseudonym of 'Temple Scott'. According to the 
newspaper report. Temple Scott put a value of $150,000 on the 




14 Robert Cadell's crest and motto, from the binding of a volume in the 
Interleaved Set (enlarged). 
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Set, and to stimulate interest in his acquisition he pubhshed a 
descriptive booklet. This inaccurate production has been, until now, 
the chief source of information on the Interleaved Set. In his 
enthusiasm, Isaacs mistook Cadell's crest (a stag's head proper with 
the motto 'Vigilantia') which is stamped on the bindings of the 
Set, tor Scott's (Fig. 14). He revealed nothing of the circumstances 
ot purchase, nor, naturally enough, what price he had paid; just as, 
indeed, the A & C Black official history twice mentions the 
Interleaved Set and stresses its value to the firm, yet passes over the 
sale in silence. However a copy letter of 30 August 1929 has been 
identified among the Temple Scott papers in the Harry Ransom 
Humanities Research Center of the University of Texas.'' Writing 
to George Wilson of A & C Black, Isaacs gives the purchase price 
as _£5000. The Interleaved Set was shipped to the United States on 
board the He de France in October 1929. Isaacs's sense of surprise 
that he had actually pulled off this bibliographical coup is evident. 
'Nor is it necessary', he wrote, in a passage which gives a somewhat 
distorted view of what we now know to be the facts of the case, 

to enlarge on the sentiment in which these volumes are steeped. 
For a century they have been kept in the strong rooms of the 
Edinburgh publishers, prized as a treasure of outstanding 
importance in the literary history of Great Britain. Students 
and book-lovers the world over, eager to view so intimate an 
association heritage of the world's greatest w^riter of romance, 
made pilgrimages to Edinburgh to examine it; some even 
making offers to purchase it for a more public appreciation in 
America; but the owners, while willingly permitting free 
access for reference, held it sacred. 

It was, however, in the United States (Isaacs supposed) that the 
books would find 'their final fitting home'.'' 

That the Interleaved Set should have left Great Britain precisely 
when it did, and in a manner (so it seems) totally unrecorded by 
any involved in the world of Scottish literary scholarship, is odd 
indeed. For 1929 was the year that saw the start of work on Sir 
Herbert Grierson's edition of Scott's letters. The editor recalled 
how it was the presentation to the National Library in 1928 of the 
Law collection of Scott letters, themselves already used by Davidson 
Cook, which had first suggested to Messrs Constable & Co the 
idea of a collected edition. Such a project could be linked to the 
approaching centenary of Scott's death, which would fall in 1932.^ 
Grierson's coadjutor, W M Parker, was a man with an eye for Scott 
letters and documents in unlikely places. His scrapbooks, now in 
the National Library, contain no mention of the Interleaved Set; 
nor do the Library's own files indicate that staff in either the 
Departments of Printed Books or Manuscripts knew anything 
about the loss to the cultural patrimony of the nation. 

In the years immediately preceding the centenary in 1932, many 
commemorative books and articles were in gestation.^ One would 
have imagined that this resurgence of domestic interest might have 
led to some realisation of the potential threat posed to the Interleaved 



Set by transatlantic bibliophiles, and indeed that some attempt 
might have been made by amateurs of Scott to save the set for a 
British library. Some time before, in a letter to The Scotsman of 29 
November 1923 which had been occasioned by the sale of the 
manuscript of Redgauntkt and the subsequent saving of that volume 
for the nation, W S Crockett had drawn attention to the lamentable 
escape of Scott's Journal to the United States. As has been shown, 
A&C Black were well aware of the interest generated by the 
impending hundredth anniversary. In 1934 Grierson lamented the 
fact that so much of Scott's correspondence had 'wandered afar'. 
On a visit to America in the centenary year he had looked at a 
wide range of Scott material; and in alluding to rising prices 
for Scott manuscripts he praised Sir Walter Maxwell-Scott of 
Abbotsford for accepting less money than he might have obtained 
from American buyers so that the papers in the great family 
collection might find 'their proper home' in the National Library 
of Scotland.'" Wilfred Partington's invaluable selections from 
Scott's incoming correspondence appeared in 1930 and 1932. 
Grierson was again in America in 1938 — the preface to his life of 
Scott published that year is signed and dated from Columbia 
University Library — and yet in mentioning the additions of Scott 
material to public collections in Britain during the 1930s he gave 
no indication of any knowledge of the treasure then for sale in 
New York. John Buchan and the rest wrote their Scott books and 
magazine articles, Buchan in his referring to Sir Walter's 'Opus 
Magnum', which classical precision makes one think of Scott 
poking fun at the 'pedantry of former times' — but then Buchan 
was, after all, a greater devotee of the 'most capital of the ancients' 
and hardly a man (unlike Scott) to class himself as 'one of the 
unlearned'. But in all the centenary writing there was a remarkable 
lack of curiosity about the Interleaved Set. 

The organisers of the Scott exhibition held at the National 
Gallery of Scotland in the summer of 1932 seem to have had no 
concern to establish the Set's whereabouts, or even to confirm the 
continued existence of such a potent Scott relic. Dr W K Dickson, 
first Librarian of the National Library (1925-31), spoke at the 
exhibition opening of the spirit of enthusiasm aroused by the 
centenary: 

The Exhibition is a small part of the great manifestation of 
gratitude and affection to the memory of Sir Walter Scott 
which is taking place in Scotland this summer. He is being 
commemorated as the most eminent Scotsman of his gener- 
ation, as the founder of the Romantic Movement in European 
Uterature, and as the interpreter of Scotland to the world. But 
to most of us he is simply the great purveyor of human 
happiness, the man to whom we owe countless hours of 
pleasure.'^ 

The organising committee assembled a very fine collection of 
portraits, and a representative and imaginatively chosen selection 
of memorabilia and book and manuscript exhibits. However of the 
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Interleaved Set — present in Britain or absent abroad — there was no 
mention. It had gone, if indeed the centenary writers and exhibitors 
knew of its survival, and there was an end of it. 

Isaacs did not sell the 'Magnum Opus' to a private buyer. The 
financial chmate of the 1930s, the time of the Great Depression 
following the Wall Street crash of 1929, was hardly conducive to 
book-collecting in the United States on that grand scale possible in 
earlier years — the age in which princely collections such as the 
Huntington, the Folger, the Pierpont Morgan and the CarlH 
Pforzheimer Libraries were built up. Certainly in 1929 the Morgan 
Library had bought the manuscript of The Antiquary. A centenary 
Scott exhibition was held at Columbia University Library, and to 
this Carl Pforzheimer lent his manuscript of Quentin Durward. But 
even this local display of Scott material did not enable the new 
owner of the Interleaved Set to make a sale. 

We hear no more of the Interleaved Set until 1939, by which 
time it was being offered by James F Drake of New York. The 
evidence suggests that Drake may have bought it from Isaacs as 
early as 1930: at least by the end of the decade Marston E Drake, 
president of the firm, was claiming that he had bought it direct 
from A & C Black, and certainly by that time copies of the Temple 
Scott pamphlet of 1930 bore the Drake trade label on the cover. 
At some time in the 1930s, too, the books were dressed up in 
the eyecatching quarter bound red leather boxes in which Cadell's 
less showy volumes are kept today. (Beneath their inner cloth 
linings the boxes have a layer of newspaper, and this material 
bears dates early in the decade.) The idea that such a striking item 
could lie for nine years in a New York bookshop, unsold and — 
even more improbably — unreported to literary scholars in America 
or in Britain, is almost too unlikely for words. Yet that is precisely 
what seems to have happened. The Wizard of the North would 
have thought his spell was broken: 'It is possible no doubt that the 
works may lose their effect on the public mind but this must 
be risqued . . . Perhaps those who read this prophesy may shake 
their heads and say "Poor fellow! he Httle thought how he should 
see the publick interest in him and his extinguished " ' 

Early in April 1939 a Canadian lawyer from Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Mr J McG Stewart, KC, wrote to a friend in London, Lord 
Macmillan of Aberfeldy. 'Whenever I come to New York', Stewart 
announced, 

I make the rounds of the bookshops, and today came across 
an item that was so important to all people of Scotch origin 
that I felt I should bring it to your attention. It is the original 
Magnum Opus of Sir Walter Scott ... In 1930 this unique set 
changed hands for around £20,000. Today it can be had for 
$30,000 US funds— and even that figure might be sHghtly 
shaded. The Hbrary at Edinburgh seems to be the only place 
in the world fit for it, and it occured to me that you might 
know the right man (or men) to furnish the funds. I only wish 
I had the money to do it. . . . 



Hugh Macmillan, Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, was a good man 
to have approached. A noted bibliophile, he was then Chairman 
of the Pilgrim Trust and a Trustee of the British Museum, and had 
been President of the Scottish Text Society. More important still, 
he had, when Lord Advocate in Ramsay MacDonald's government 
in 1924, played the leading part in pressing for the creation of the 
National Library of Scotland on the foundation of the Advocates' 
Library collections, to which he had already presented the MS. of 
Redgauntlet. Subsequently he had served as a Trustee of the new 
institution. However nearly two months elapsed before Macmillan 
vouchsafed this intelligence to the National Librarian, Dr Henry 
Meikle: 

I expect you know of the treasure to which he [Stewart] refers. 
I share his wish that it should find a home in Edinburgh under 
your care, but I cannot think of anyone whom I could approach 
in the matter, now that Sir Alexander Grant [who had donated 
substantial funds to establish the National Library] is no longer 
with us, and I fear you may be in the same position. It is too 
big a transaction for the Friends of the National Libraries. Can 
anything be done, do you think? 

Henry Meikle was on a fishing holiday on Loch Morar. In his 
absence, Marryat Dobie, Keeper of Manuscripts, replied to Lord 
Macmillan: 

It would be magnificent if we could get it, for its sentimental 
value is certainly very great and its usefulness to the student 
is probably so. The price is, of course, enormous — jQ^^O a 
volume at least. We should also have to know more about the 
MS. alterations. If they merely represent the difference between 
the Magnum and the previous editions, without showing 
intermediate changes of mind, etc, they are less interesting. 
The Lord President [Lord Normand, Convener of the Standing 
Committee of the Board of Trustees, and himself a great Scott 
enthusiast] has suggested that we might obtain information 
from a correspondent in New York. Mr [William] Beattie, 
the Keeper of Printed Books, says that the Librarian of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library (which possesses a great collection 
of Scott MSS. and therefore presumably some experts on the 
subject) might help. 

Dobie also wrote to Lord Clyde, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, 'in case [he thought] that anything could, or should, be 
done' and giving the sterling price as £6,400 which he hoped 
might be 'shaded' down to £6,000. 'This seems rather much', was 
Dobie's opinion, given the uncertain nature of the 'corrections' and 
the unknown quantity of their possible interest; and it ^vas 'quite 
probable that a student would gather all that he wanted to know^ 
on the subject by comparing the Magnum with the original editions 
of the works'. Meikle was disturbed in the middle of his country 
pursuits by the news from Edinburgh: 'It would be nice to have 
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such a set, but it is far too dear', he told Dobie on 7 June 1939. 
Like the Keeper of Manuscripts, he doubted the value to scholarship, 
and he drew comparisons with prices realised in recent sales of 
Scott material. 'Time passes quickly and pleasantly here', Meikle 
concluded. 'Yesterday we had a glorious day on the loch. Total 
catch 3 trout, for 2 of which Jessie was responsible, 1 weighing 
^Ib.' 

Lord Clyde felt that the 'Magnum Opus' was 'a very tempting 
proposition — but temptations lose their force when the cost of 
yielding to them is beyond one's purse. I don't myself see 
any mode of financing a transaction in the neighbourhood of 
/^6,000 . . .'. Dr James Maclehose, Convener of the Books and 
Manuscripts Committee of the Trustees confessed to Dobie that he 
did not known that the annotated set was still in existence. Writing 
from holiday in Brittany he offered to make enquiries through 
business contacts in New York about 'this MS. or its pedigree'. 
Everyone seemed to have forgotten the treasure of A&C Black's 
publishing house. 

In the end Henry Meikle decided to ask two members of the 
academic staff of Columbia University to examine the Interleaved 
Set to see how the corrections and annotations corresponded to the 
printed Magnum edition. 'Unless Scott made further alterations in 
the final proofs, which would therefore not be contained in the set 
now for sale, the set would appear to be a "museum piece" of little 
value to students of the evolution of Scott's text.' The men selected 
were Gilbert Highet, the distinguished classical scholar late of 
Glasgow and Oxford, and Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, Professor of 
Book Arts in the School of Library Service. (The latter was, in 
fact, the son-in-law of Sir Herbert Grierson.) Lehmann-Haupt 
quickly established that what he was looking at in Drake's shop 
was nothing other than A&C Black's 'valuable interleaved copy'. 
It took a German in America to tell the Scots what they had 
forgotten. He established, too, the relationship between the anno- 
tated set and the 1870—71 Centenary Edition. For his part James 
H Drake worked hard to supply Lehmann-Haupt with detailed 
information on the standing of his merchandise in relation to both 
the Magnum and the Centenary Editions. 'From what I have seen', 
he reported, 

I am sure that this is one of the interesting phases of this work 
in that it wiU furnish students of Scott with opportunities for 
research for years to come ... Its interest, its value, its impor- 
tance will never diminish, but [will] grow in consequence as 
succeeding editors of Scott's works, as they have done before, 
consult its pages for the author's own final revisions ... It 
contains sufficient unused and unpublished matter to provide 
the basis for work of considerable interest on Scott's literary 
methods, or possibly for a variorum edition of the text. 

Drake concluded thus, with genuine feeling that transcends mere 
sales-talk: 



As an associadon item, it is without a peer. I do not recall as 
great a set of books which stand out as a monument to one of 
the greatest hterary labors . . . The 'Magnum Opus', from an 
historical, sentimental, associadon and collector's view-point, 
is undoubtedly one of the greatest monuments of English 
literature, and it is my fervent wish, entirely aside from a 
business view-point, that the 'Magnum Opus' finally finds its 
way home to Scotland, where it so rightfully belongs. 

'Under which King . . . ?' The choice now had to be faced. On 
the one hand, sentiment, and the possibihty of real hterary and 
academic value; on the other, the more mundane question of 
finance. The textual scholarship of the day was very different from 
that chmate in which the new Edinburgh Edition of the Waverley 
Novels is now being undertaken. Grierson's imperfect edition of 
Scott's letters was the product of that time. The general belief in 
Edinburgh was that the 'Magnum Opus' would be comparatively 
uninteresting to hterary scholars. The National Library did not see 
Temple Scott's pamphlet until late August or early September 
1939. Sentiment certainly had its price, but Lord Clyde was right 
about yielding to temptation. Then, as now, if an institution were 
to spend all its funds on one exotic purchase, it might put itself in 
the position of having to forego something else of interest or 
importance were that to come on the market unexpectedly. The 
Interleaved Set was just far too expensive. 

In 1939 the National Library depended very largely on its trust 
funds for money to buy manuscripts. At the Standing Committee 
meeting of the Board of Trustees on 7 July the Convener of the 
Finance Committee reported on the state of those funds: the Reid, 
Rosebery and Keppie Funds. Together these produced a total 
income of _^3,610. Of this figure, the Reid Fund (the bequest of 
Mr & Mrs William Robert Reid of Lauriston Castle) accounted for 
_4^3,292; and it ^vas from this income that most manuscript purchases 
were made. The Government grant-in-aid for book purchase was 
tiny. The Standing Committee minutes for 17 March record that 
in response to a Treasury appeal for economy, it had been agreed 
to reduce this annual sum from ^{^200 to X^OO- i^Y 1^ December 
the minutes record a further reduction to ^15.) Certainly major 
purchases had been made, and the biggest of all by far were in the 
field of Scott manuscripts. In May 1931 and June the following 
year the Library had bought large parts of the Abbotsford collection 
from Scott's descendants for ^2,000 and ^1,600 (MSS. 851-938). 
Yet more Abbotsford Papers were acquired in 1934 and 1935 for 
X;i,200 and £SSQ (MSS. 1549-1634). Much of this correspondence 
came indeed from Scott's very desk, and the celebrated letters to 
his wife had been found in a secret drawer. This was material of 
great 'sentimental' and 'associational' interest, and the price had 
been an enormous one for an institution with limited resources. 
Four volumes of the Cadell collection of Scott's correspondence 
chiefly with Archibald Constable and Robert Cadell (MSS. 742- 
45) had been bought in 1932 for £\,6m. (The Library had to wait 
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until 1970 to acquire the fifth volume of this series, when it paid 
about the same amount for one single tome as it had for the other 
four together; and this was bought, too, from the Reid Fund.) 
But these splendid Scott acquisitions were exceptional. They do, 
however, form the nearest parallel to the 'Magnum Opus' in terms 
of major outlay for material of, on the one hand, hterary importance, 
and on the other, 'heritage' and historical value. 

In general, purchases in the 1930s were much more modest. 
Some Scott examples may be given. The papers of Sir Walter's 
kinsfolk, the Scotts of Raeburn were bought in 1936 for ;C\1S. 
Nine Scott letters cost ^50. 75. M. in July of the same year. In 
December 1938, Scott letters were bought at £\. \5s. and £2. Ss. 
each, and in January and February 1939 two were added to the collec- 
tion at ^10 and £7. \Qs. So Scott was never cheap in comparison 
with other purchases, many of which in 1939 stiD cost under a pound 
in the case of individual letters. Other literary and historical manuscript 
acquisitions help to set the price of the Interleaved Set in context 
and perspective. A sonnet and notes by Drummond of Hawthornden 
were bought for ^105 in July 1936; a collection of poems and prose 
pieces by Allan Ramsay cost £,\Q0 in July 1938; a Boswell letter came 
in February 1938 for ^22, and a Flora Macdonald letter, with 
associated memoranda of 1789, for ^180 later the same year; a 
Raeburn letter was added for ^5 in August 1939; Thomas Carlyle 
letters in 1938 and 1939 were costing between ^2 and -£5; and David 
Livingstone letters were never very cheap for the time at -£&, _^22 
and ;^16 in December 1938 and August 1939. The Library paid 
^175 for the Erskine Murray Papers (MSS. 5070-138) in June 1939. 

There is no record in the Minutes of the Standing Committee 
of the Trustees (or for that matter of the full Board) for meetings 
in the second half of 1939 to the effect that the question of the 
'Magnum Opus' was ever discussed. Sir Herbert Grierson remained 
a Trustee until the autumn. But September saw events much graver 
than the problems of finding ^£6,000; and by the time the Board 
next met, three of the Library staff were already in the Forces, the 
Keeper of Manuscripts was waiting to be called up, and eight 
members of staff had been transferred to other Government 
Departments. Two hundred and seventy-two volumes of manu- 
scripts, together with the catalogues, had been sent for safety to 
houses in the country. As James Maclehose pointed out, this was 
not the moment 'to purchase expensive rarities when we are trying 
to find safe places for those we have'. Meikle wrote to New York 
to say that the Library could take no action. James H Drake rephed, 
and incidentally conveyed the news of Temple Scott's recent death, 
which — ironically enough — had occurred in Edinburgh. 'Let us 
hope', Drake wrote, 'this war will not be of long duration and that 
events will transpire which will enable [the Interleaved Set] to find 
its way back home.' We may think of Scott writing in 1829: 'So 
on the whole I have only to pray for quiet times for how can men 
mind their serious business, that is according to Cadell's views 
buying Waverley novels, when they are going mad. 



For forty-five years nothing was heard of the 'Magnum Opus'. 
All trace of the volumes vanished, and although Drake was said to 
have sold them to a private collector, the buyer — presumably 
American — remained by his or her own wish anonymous. Students 
of Scott debated the problem of where the Interleaved Set might 
be. Writing his entry on Scott for the New Cambridge Bibliography 
of English Literature, Dr James Corson, doyen of Scott scholars, 
stated confidently that the 'interleaved copy of the novels, with his 
MS. corrections ... is no^v in private hands in the USA'; 
but neither he nor any other specialist had definite knowledge 
beyond the fact that the Set did not appear to be in an open or 
accessible collection. The Department of Manuscripts of the 
National Library kept to hand its 'Magnum file', and joined in the 
bemused speculation. Like its author, the 'Magnum Opus' was also 
itself 'the Great Unknown'. 

The mystery was solved on 28 August 1984. On that day Mr 
Patrick Cadell, Keeper of Manuscripts in the National Library of 
Scotland, received a telephone call from Messrs Bernard Quaritch, 
the London booksellers. Did the words 'Magnum Opus' mean 
anything in connection with Sir Walter Scott? The question was 
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15 Miss Doris Benz's bookplate from the first volume of the Inter- 
leaved Set. 
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THE GREAT UWKN0WN 

16 'The Great Unknown': from a cartoon published in 1825, some 
two years before Scott acknowledged in public his authorship of the 
Waverley Novels. National Library of Scotland. 



being posed because a set of books, apparently with autograph 
annotations by Scott, had turned up in a private Hbrary which 
Christie's New York were preparing for sale. The owner of this 
library, which (as Christie's were then discovering) was rich in fine 
bindings and association copies, was Miss Doris Louise Benz, a 
shoe-leather manufacturer's heiress, of Lynn, Massachusetts. She 
had died in April 1984, and under an arrangement made three years 
previously she had directed that Dartmouth College Library should 
be the beneficiary of the sale of her book collection. Dartmouth 
was not to have her actual library, but rather the proceeds of its 
dispersal at auction by Christie's: Miss Benz had evidently decided, 
in a manner reminiscent of Edmond de Goncourt, whose celebrated 
will directed the sale of his own collections, that she should prefer 
to think of her cherished books bringing pleasure to another 
generation of collectors. Miss Benz's library — 'a buried treasure' 
was the way Christie's described it in the sale catalogue of 16 
November 1984 — was wholly unknown to any in the bib- 
liographical world save only the dealers from whom, between the 
1930s and the early 1960s, she had quietly bought her superb- 
quality standard English literary sets and sophisticated copies. 

Miss Benz's principal suppliers had been James F Drake, and the 
Interleaved Set had been sold to her, probably in 1941 — by which 
time it had been in exile for over eleven years. The opulent New 
York boxes which had been made in an effort to sell the books 
perhaps ten years earlier will have appealed to Miss Benz's taste, 
and this expensive work must, in her eyes, have rendered the 
Interleaved Set a worthier shelf-companion for her other fmely- 
bound treasures, which included (in the field of Scott bibliophily) 
an elegant and profusely extra-illustrated set of the Waverley Novels 
(25 vols., A&CBlack, Edinburgh, 1852-53) and an interesting set 
of proofs with autograph corrections and revisions of the first 
volume of the History of Scotland (London, 1830). 

But even then, 'buskit braw' in its bright boxes, the hfe of the 
'Magnum Opus' was still unsettled; for each spring the most 
valuable of Miss Benz's books were stowed in large trunks and 
loaded into two vintage Rolls-Royces to be taken from her seaside 
house in Lynn to her other property in North Sandwich, New 
Hampshire, where she liked to spend a large part of the year. And 
so on Miss Benz's death the Interleaved Set seemed destined to 
wander once more — not that her trustees nor the auctioneers even 
knew that she had owned it; but when the great rehc came to light, 
by a fine twist of fate only fourteen out of what Christie's and 
Quaritch's soon realised should be forty-one volumes could be 
found. The delay in locating the remaining twenty-seven volumes 
was to prove vital for the National Library of Scotland. 

The first fourteen volumes of the Interleaved Set were not 
included in the catalogue for the November sale. Instead adver- 
tisements were placed in the international press offering a reward 
for information leading to the recovery of the missing books: to 
continue the Jacobite analogy of exile and dispossession, the volumes 
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were wanderers now with a price on their heads. Meanwhile, on 
the other side of the Atlantic, when the National Library learned 
that the 'Magnum Opus', or a part of it at any rate, had been 
found, the result was akin to that recorded by Lord Cockburn of 
the effect of Waverley on the Edinburgh of 1814: the Department 
of Manuscripts experienced an 'electric shock of dehght'.^^ The 
decision was taken to attempt to buy the Interleaved Set for the 
nation, and negotiations with Christie's New York and the Benz 
trustees were begun through the agency of the Earl of Perth, 
chairman of the Finance and General Purposes Committee of the 
Board of Trustees of the National Library. 

At first it had been assumed that the Library would have to bid 
at auction for the Interleaved Set, and the stiffest competition was 
expected from North American libraries and private collectors. But 
when the full set could not be found in time for the Benz auction, 
the possibility of arranging a private-treaty sale was actively 
investigated. Through its contacts the Library was able to move 
more quickly and successfully in this direction than any of its 
possible rivals, and the determination to succeed was always strong. 
In due course the missing volumes turned up in circumstances still 
unsatisfactorily explained: the books mysteriously appeared one 
day in the spring of 1985 in a room in the Benz house which had 
already been thoroughly searched. 

By the time that the two parts of the Interleaved Set had been 
reunited, and Christie's, the Benz trustees and Dartmouth College 
had been persuaded to agree to a private sale to the National Library, 
a further very remarkable and wholly coincidental development 
had taken place. The Carl H Pforzheimer Library in New York 
had decided to divest itself of all its Scott literary manuscripts — 
novels, poetry, criticism and various proof sheets — and to offer the 
whole collection to the National Library of Scotland. Not one but 
two major purchases had to be faced.'** 

The problems of raising the $250,000 asked for the Interleaved 
Set paled into insignificance beside the sum needed to secure the 
Pforzheimer manuscripts — $670,000. It seemed sensible to combine 
the two groups of Scott material in a single fund-raising campaign 
in order to gather the total of $920,000. The enterprise itself 
attracted publicity, for cultural repatriation of literary material on 
this scale is rare indeed, and the bringing back of heritage items 
already lost is harder by far than campaigning to prevent them 
leaving the country in the first place. Nevertheless the idea of a 
British national institution being able to reverse the flow of such 
material across the Atlantic was one that appealed to donors. Had 
either collection gone to auction, the outcome for Scotland would 
almost certainly have been very different; for it would have been 
difficult or impossible to raise money by public appeal if the actual 
sum needed were dependent on the vagaries of the sale-room. 
Without the fixed target which a private-treaty arrangement 
provides, how much does one need to raise, and can the bidding 
even be opened at all if it is not known whether one has the 




17 Dominie Sampson in Colonel Mannering's library at Woodbourne: 
'Pro-di-gi-ous!'. Frontispiece by CR Leslie to the first volume of Guy 
Mannering in the Magnum Opus edition, 1829. 



resources, in fact or by guarantee, to outbid any potential opponent? 
And if one fails, what does one do with donations in hand . . . ? 

However the National Library did not fail. Thanks to the 
generosity of trusts, companies and private individuals, and through 
the Library's willingness to commit a very large sum from its own 
resources, the Scott collections were secured. On 5 March 1986 the 
'Magnum Opus' returned to Edinburgh, to be followed less than 
24 hours later by the Pforzheimer manuscripts. It was the most 
remarkable day in the history of the Library, and an occasion such 
as might have delighted that perfervid would-be librarian, Dominie 
Sampson himself. Those who that day enjoyed the life he so much 
coveted were tempted to exclaim, with him, 'Pro-di-gi-ous!' No 
one involved will forget the experience of unpacking the air-freight 
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boxes, nor the sight of volume after volume piling up beneath the 
gaze of the Department of Manuscripts copy of the Chantrey bust 
of Scott. More moving still was the presence across the room of 
Scott's death-mask, bearing mournful witness to the mental and 
physical effort so eloquently represented by these very volumes. 

In the General Preface to the Magnum edition of the Waverley 
Novels, written in 1829, Scott described his early experiments in 
prose romance which were the forerunners of the long procession 
of published novels, tales and romances which followed — the 
'inundation' as he self-mockingly called it. He told the story of his 
abortive attempt — -just one of many literary avocations — to write 
and publish Waverley, the first chapters of which he 'threw together' 
in 1805.'^ The manuscript of this he had put aside in an old writing- 
desk, ^vhich itself was forgotten among his other 'gabions' at 
Abbotsford. Almost a decade later he wanted to find some fishing- 
tackle for the use of a guest. Scott searched the old desk: 'I got 
access to it with some difficulty; and, in looking for lines and flies, 
the long-lost manuscript presented itself. '^° The discovery led, as 
all the world knows, to Scott the poet and antiquary becoming 
Scott the novelist, the Author of Waverley. The finding of the 
Interleaved Set has led without doubt to a greater interest than 
ever in Scott and his work. The return of the 'Magnum Opus' 
may well herald a new age in Scottish literary studies, and the 
investment offers the prospect of its greatest return in the scholarship 
of the new^ Edinburgh Edition of the novels. The National Library 
of Scotland has landed a bigger fish than ever Henry Meikle caught 
on Loch Morar. 
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18 The splendid freestone statue of Scott by the Lanarkshire stonemason 
and self-taught sculptor John Greenshields was perhaps commissioned by 
Robert Cadell, who bought this masterpiece on its completion in 1835. 
Greenshields had seen Scott but twice, in 1829 and 1831; but he was able to 
produce a likeness of extraordinary nobility which seems to catch the very 
essence of the man. 

On Cadell's death the sculpture was presented by his trustees to the 
Faculty of Advocates (by whose permission it is here reproduced). At 
Parliament House, Edinburgh, it remained for a century in the Laigh Hall 



(the 'ancient dark Gothic room', where formerly had met the Privy 
Council of Scotland, as described by Scott in Old Mortality) when that 
room was occupied by the Advocates' Library and subsequently by the 
National Library. In 1952 the statue was installed in Parhament Hall itself, 
where Scott had spent his legal hfe as advocate and as Clerk of Session. At 
Lockhart's suggestion Cadell had the inscription from Bacon's effigy at St 
Albans carved on the plinth: SIC SEDEBAT. Lockhart considered the 
statue 'a very wonderful performance'; and Thomas Thomson declared at 
to be a 'petrification of Scott'. 
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19 Scott's armorial bearings on a panel believed to come from his coach. 
National Library of Scotland. 
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RELATED MATERIAL IN AMERICAN COLLECTIONS 

Claire Lamont 



This book has described the Interleaved Set of the Waverley Novels 
now in the National Library of Scotland. It is a set of forty-one 
volumes of uniform format, uniformly bound. Only thirty-two, 
however, are interleaved and annotated. The present note is 
occasioned by the existence of the remaining nine volumes. What 
is said here is offered very much as an interim report, and as such 
it is dependent on the work of Professor Jane Millgate in her Scott's 
Last Edition: a Study in Publishing History (1987). 

The first thirty-two volumes of the Interleaved Set contain the 
novels from Waverley to Woodstock. The other volumes contain 
Scott's later novels, together with two omnibus volumes of 
Introductions, and Notes and Illustrations, to the Novels, Tales and 
Romances of the Author of Waverley. These last contain material 
published in the individual volumes of the Magnum edition. In 
1833 Cadell gathered together all this material and republished it 
in two volumes in large octavo format for those who wished to 
add the Magnum introductions and notes to existing unannotated 
large octavo sets of the novels already in their possession. The seven 
books which form Volumes XXXIII to XXXIX of the Interleaved 
Set are a collection published in 1833 which continues the Tales 
and Romances series. The novels concerned are: Chronicles of the 
Canongate (first series); Chronicles of the Canongate (second series. 
The Fair Maid of Perth); Anne of Geier stein; Count Robert of Paris; 
and Castle Dangerous. As this collection, used by Cadell to complete 
the Interleaved Set, came out in 1833 — the year after Scott's death — 
the books are neither interleaved nor annotated. That would be 
the end of the story, but for the fact that Scott did indeed write 
introductions and annotations for most of the later novels. Were 
copies of the later novels, therefore, also interleaved to assist in this 
task? 

On 23 April 1830, Scott wrote to Cadell about his annotation of 
the novels and he mentions 'Anne of Geier stein and Chronicles of the 
Canongate of which I would be better of interleavd copy from 
you'.' Cadell interleaved copies of the two sets oi Chronicles of the 



Canongate and Anne of Geierstein from the editions that he had to 
hand and took them to Scott on 6 May 1830.^ For Count Robert of 
Paris, over the writing of which there had been much difficulty, 
Scott wrote no Magnum introduction, and such notes as are in it 
were supplied by Lockhart.'' For Castle Dangerous Scott sent an 
introduction from Naples in February 1832, 'together with some 
corrections of the text, and notes on localities mentioned in the 
Nover."* There is no evidence that these last two novels were ever 
interleaved. 

So there were in addition to the thirty-two interleaved volumes 
of the novels, now in Edinburgh, eight more: two volumes of 
Chronicles of the Canongate (first series), three of Chronicles of the 
Canongate (second series), and three of Anne of Geierstein. Where 
are they now? 

To take the eight additional interleaved volumes in turn: Volume 
II of Chronicles of the Canongate (first series) is in the Widener 
Collection at Harvard.^ It is an interleaved volume of the first 
edition of 1827. The first volume of this work was sold at auction 
in 1939 at the John A Spoor sale, and has not been traced since. The 
sale catalogue describes it as Volume I oi Chronicles of the Canongate 
(1828):' 

Sir Walter's copy with his autograph corrections and notations 
throughout the volume, aggregating about 500 words. Some 
of Scott's interesting marginalia appears on leaves that are 
larger than those in the rest of the volume. These have been 
folded in for protection. A note in Mr Spoor's Ubrary states 
that this volume comes from the library of a Scotch gentleman 
who had purchased it from Mrs Cadell, the wife of Sir Walter's 
publisher.^ 

For Chronicles of the Canongate (second series), three interleaved 
volumes are in the Wrenn Library, University of Texas. ^ It is an 
interleaved set of the second edition of 1828. Interleaved copies of 
Volumes I and III oi Anne of Geierstein are in the Houghton Library 
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at Harvard.'' They are volumes of the first edition of 1829. The 
interleaved second volume has not been traced. 

For some reason that remains unclear, the introductions were 
not bound into these late interleaved volumes, and if those 
introductions have survived they have survived separately: that for 
Chronicles of the Canongate (first series) is in the Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California;'" that for Chronicles of the Canongate (second 
series) is in the National Library of Scotland;'' that for Anne of 
Geierstein has not been traced. 

There is much that is puzzling about this state of affairs, besides 
the items still missing. The most obvious question is why did 
Cadell, who took such care of the interleaved volumes of the earlier 
novels, allow these others to escape? Unfortunately the little 
evidence we have for their history after they had fulfilled their task 
as copy for the Magnum edition does not enable us to answer that 
question. 

The catalogue note about the missing first volume of the 
interleaved Chronicles of the Canongate (first series) says that the 
volume came 'from the library of a Scotch gentleman who had 
purchased it from Mrs Cadell, the wife of Sir Walter's publisher'. 
Professor Millgate observes that pasted inside the front cover of 
the second volume, at Harvard, is a note signed by CharlesJ Hargitt 
stating that it was 'given to me on my leaving Edinburgh by a 
partner in the firm of Ballantyne & Co, the printers'.'^ It appears 
from these notes that the two volumes had not been kept together. 
The probable explanation for this is the treatment of the first series 
of Chronicles of the Canongate in the Magnum edition. The work 
consists of three tales with a narrative framework, and in the 
Magnum edition it was split so that the contents of the first volume 
oi Chronicles appeared in Volume 41 in October 1832; the contents 
of the second volume. The Surgeon s Daughter, did not appear until 
the final volume of the Magnum, Volume 48, in May 1833. A 
pencil note in the front of the interleaved second series of Chronicles 



of the Canongate reads 'Purchased about the year 1850 from Mrs 
Cadell (widow of the publisher)'.'' Robert Cadell had died in 1849. 
There is evidence, therefore, that some at least of the American 
volumes came from the Cadell household. Were they there when 
Robert Cadell had the groups of collected editions of novels, each 
volume annotated by the author and each carefully preserved by 
Cadell himself for his own reasons, handsomely rebound as a 
uniform set? Though the Interleaved Set itself has been found, the 
riddle of Scott's other interleaved working copies is still not entirely 
solved. 
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20 During his visit to Italy in the spring of 1832 in the forlorn attempt 
to restore his failing health, Scott was sketched by Neapolitan, Roman 
and visiting British artists on a number of occasions. This is to be reckoned 
the finest and most faithful hkeness of that time. It is here reproduced by 
permission of Mrs Maxwell-Scott of Abbotsford. 

The small pencil drawing, only 3x2 inches, is by Vincenzo Morani. It 
was drawn during Scott's visit to the Benedictine monastery of La Trinita 
di Cava on 11 March 1832. Here Scott was shown some manuscripts, and 
while he was absorbed in the examination of these he was sketched without 
his being aware that the portrait was being taken. Sir William Gell, who 
accompanied him on the visit, considered the sketch an excellent one 'most 
luckily hke', and superior to that taken by Morani the next month at a 
formal sitting in Naples: 'it represented Sir Walter in his best moment and 



most natural position, not constrained ... he being in fact at that time 
quite unconscious of the painter's presence.' 

Cell's memoir of Scott's residence in Italy presents a moving record of 
these last months before the final journey home to Abbotsford and death. 
Though tired and ill, Scott nevertheless preserved something of his old 
vivacity, brilliance, kindness, geniality and delight in natural beauty. 
Sometimes the landscape of Italy seemed to remind him of Scotland. Gell 
records how, when gazing on Lake Avernus and while being instructed in 
the topography of the Phlegraean Fields, Scott was suddenly inspired to 
repeat aloud lines from a Jacobite song; and how, when driving through 
the wooded hills at the base of the Sorrento peninsula, he quoted at length 
from 'Hardyknute' and recited the favourite Border ballad of Jock o' 
Hazledean. 
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21 Sketch of Scott at the time he was at work on the Interleaved 1825). The sketch is inscribed: 'Sir Walter as he was 1829, sitting under 

Set, done in Court by a young advocate, Mark Napier, on the fly-leaf of the Lords as Clerk of Session, thinking of anything but his business.' 

David Welsh, The Life and Writings of nomas Brown, MD (Edinburgh, National Library of Scotland. 
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'MY OWN RIGHT HAND SHALL DO IT': 
An Anthology of Extracts from Scott's Journal and Letters, 1825—1831* 

compiled by Iain Gordon Brown 



18 December 1825. Ballantyne calld on me this morning. Venit 
ilia supretna dies. My extremity is come. Cadell has received letters 
from London which all but positively announce the failure of Hurst 
and Robinson so that Constable and Coy must follow and I must 
go with poor James Ballantyne for company. I suppose it will 
involve my all . . . Men will think pride has had a fall. Let them 
indulge their own pride in thinking that my fall makes them higher 
or seem so at least. I have the satisfaction to recollect that my 
prosperity has been of advantage to many and that some at least 
will forgive my transient wealth on account of the innocence of 
my intentions . . . How could I tread my hall with such a diminishd 
crest? How live a poor indebted man where I was once the wealthy — 
the honourd? My children are provided — thank God for that ... I 
must end this or I shall lose the tone of mind with which men 
should meet distress. 

19 January 1826. I feel quite composed and determined to labour. 
There is no remedy. I guess . . . that we shall not be troubled with 
visitors and I calculate that I will not go out at all so what can I do 
better than labour? Even yesterday I went about making notes on 
Waverley according to Constable's plan. It will do good one day. 

21 January 1826. Things are so much worse with Constable than 
I apprehended that I shall neither save Abbotsford nor any thing 
else — Naked we enterd the world and naked we leave it. Blessed 
be the name of the Lord. 

22 January 1826. I feel neither dishonourd nor broken down by 
the bad — miserably bad news I have received. I have walkd my 
last on the domains I have planted, sate the last time in the halls I 
have built. But death would have taken them from me if misfortune 
had spared them. My poor people whom I loved so well!! There is 
just another dye to turn up against me in this run of ill luck — i.e. 

* The text is that of The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, ed W E K Anderson (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1972), and The Letters of Sir Walter Scott, ed HJCGrierson, 12 vols (Constable and Co., London, 
1932-37). 



If I should break my magic wand in a fall from this elephant & 
lose my popularity with my fortune. Then Woodstock and Boney 
may both go to the paper-maker and I may take to smoking cigars 
and drinking grog or turn devotee and intoxicate the brain another 
way. In prospect of absolute ruin I wonder if they would let me 
leave the Court of Session. I should like methinks to go abroad 

And lay my banes far from the Tweed. 

But I find my eyes moistening and that will not do. I will not 
yield without a fight for it. It is odd, when I set myself to work 
doggedly as Dr Johnson would say, I am exactly the same man that 
I ever was — neither low spirited nor distrait. In prosperous times I 
have sometimes felt my fancy and powers of language flag — but 
adversity is to me at least a tonic & bracer — the fountain is awakend 
from its inmost recesses as if the spirit of afliction had troubled it 
in his passage ... I will involve no friend either rich or poor — My 
own right hand shall do it — Else will I be done in the slang language 
and undone in common parlance . . . Well — exertion — exertion — 
O Invention rouze thyself. May man be kind — may God be 
propitious . . . All my hope is in the continued indulgence of the 
public. 

23 January 1826. I know not if my imagination has flaggd — 
probably it has but at least my powers of labour have not diminshd 
during the last melancholy week. On Monday & Tuesday my 
exertions were suspended. Since Wednesday inclusive I have written 
thirty eight of my close manuscript pages of which seventy make 
a volume of the usual novel size. 

Wrote till twelve a.m. finishing half of what I call a good day's 
work, ten pages of print or rather twelve. 

24 January 1826. I went to the Court for the first time today 
and like the man with the large nose thought everybody was 
thinking of me and my mishaps. Many were undoubtedly and all 
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rather regrettingly, some obvously affected. It is singular to see 
[the] difference of men's manner whilst they strive to be kind or 
civil m their way of addressing me. Some smiled as they wishd me 
good day as if to say 'Think nothing about it my lad; it is quite 
out ot out thoughts — '. Others greeted me with the affected gravity 
which one sees and despises at a funeral. The best-bred, all I believe 
meaning equally well, just shook hands and went on . . . 

It I am hard pressd and measures used against me I must use all 
measures of legal defence and subscribe myself bankrupt in a 
petition for sequestration. It is the course I would have advised a 
client to take and would have the effect of saving my land, which 
is secured by my son's contract of marriage. I might save my 
library &c. by assistance of friends and bid my creditors defiance. 
But for this I would in a court of Honour deserve to lose my spurs 
for — No, if they permit me, I will be their vassal for life and dig 
in the mine of my imagina[tion] to find diamonds (or what may 
sell for such) to make good my engagements, not to enrich myself. 



about me but I will shake him off. I generally affect good spirits in 
company of my family whether I am enjoying them or not. It is 
too severe to sadden the harmless mirth of others by suffering your 
own causeless melancholy to be seen. And this species of exertion 
is like virtue its own reward for the good spirits which are at first 
simulated become at length real. 

24 December 1827. ... I could not have slept as I now can under 
the comfortable impression of receiving the thanks of my creditors 
and the conscious feeling of discharging my duty like a man of 
honour and honesty. I see before me a long tedious and dark path 
but it leads to true Fame and stainless reputation. If I die in the 
harrows as is very likely I shall die with honour; if I achieve my 
task I shall have the thanks of all concernd and the approbation of 
my own conscience. And so I think I can fairly face the return of 
Christmas day. 



15 February 1826. Yesterday I did not write a line of Wood~k. 
Partly I was a little out of spirits — though that would not have 
hindered — partly I wanted to wait for some new ideas — a sort of 
collecting of straw to make bricks of — partly I was a little too far 
beyond the press. I cannot pull well in long traces [in] which the 
draught is too far behind me. I love to have the press thumping, 
clattering and banging in my rear — it creates the necessity [which] 
almost always makes me work best — needs must when the Devil 
drives — and drive he does even according to the letter. I must ^vork 
to-day ho were. 

4 June 1826. I wrote a good task yesterday and to-day a great 
one, scarce stirring from the desk the whole day except a few 
minutes ... I am not sure it is right to work so hard . . . Well but if 
I lay down the pen as the pain in my breast hints that I should 
what am I to do? If I think — why I shall weep — and that's 
nonsense — and I have no friend now — none — to receive my 
tediousness for half an hour of the gloaming — Let me be grateful — 
I have good news from Abbotsford. 

5 June 1826. Between correcting proofs and writing letters I have 
got as yet but two pages written and that with labour and a 
sensation of pain in the Chest. I may be bringing on some serious 
disease by working thus hard. If I had once justice done to other 
folks I do not much care, only I would not like to suffer long 
pain . . . These two interruptions did me good though I am still a 
poor wretch. After all I have fagg'd through six pages . . . And my 
head aches — my eyes ache — my back aches — so does my breast — 
and I am sure my heart aches — And what can duty ask more? 

24 September 1827. Workd in the morning as usual and sent off 
the proofs and copy. Some things of the black dog still hanging 
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22 'Abbotsford'; a cartoon from The Looking Glass, 1 June 1831. As 
the figure of Death watches in amazement, Scott writes himself out of 
debt but into the grave. National Library of Scotland. 
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7 January 1828. . . .write what I will or to whom I will, I am 
doggedly determined to write myself out of the present scrape by 
any labour that is fair and honest. 

17 January 1828. I nibbled for an hour or two at Napoleon then 
took handsomely to my gears and wrote with great ease and fluency 
six pages of the Chronicles. If they are but tolerable I shall be 
satisfied. In fact such as they are they must do, for I shall get warm 
as I work as has happend on former occasions. The fact is I scarce 
know what is to succeed or not, but this is the consequence of 
writing too much and too often. I must get some breathing space. 
But how is that to be managed? There is the rub. 

18 AND 19 January 1828. Remaind still at home and wrought 
hard. The fountain trickles free enough. But God knows whether 
the waters ■will be worth drinking. However I have fmishd a good 
deal of hard work, that's the humour of it. 

25 January 1828. I went on working sometimes at my legitimate 
labours sometimes at my bye jobs of Notes etc. but still working 
faithfully, in good spirits and contented. 

10 January 1829. Every thing else goes off well enough. My cash 
affairs are clearing and though last year was an expensive one I 
have been paying debt. Yet I have a dull contest before me which 
will probably outlast my life. If well maintaind however, it will be 
an honourable one, and if the Magnum opus succeed it will afford 
me some repose. 

4 March 1829. At four o'clock arrives Mr Cadell with his horn 
charged with good news — The prospectus of the magnum already 
issued only a week has produced such a demand among the trade 
that he thinks he must add a large number of copies that the present 
edition of 7000 may be increased to the demand — he talks of raising 
it to ten or 12,000. If so I shall have a powerful and constant income 
to bear on my unfortunate debts to a large amount yearly and may 
fairly hope to put my debts in a secure way of payment even if I 
should be cut off in hfe or in health and the power of labour. I 
hope to be able in a year or two to make proposals for eating with 
my own spoons and using my own books, which if I can give 
value for them can hardly I think be refused to me. 

6 March 1829. There is a stronger gleam of hope on my affairs 
than has yet touchd on them. It is not steady or certain but it is 
bright and conspicuous. Ten years may last with me though I have 
httle chance of it. At the end of this time these works will have 
operated a clearance of debt . . . 

7 March 1829. Sent away proofs — This extrication of my affairs, 
though only a Pisgah prospect, occupies my mind more than is 



fitting but with [out] some such hope I must have felt like one of 
the victims of the wretch Burke struggling against a smothering 
weight on my bosom till nature could endure it no longer. No — I 
will not be sport of circumstances. Come of it what will /'// bend 
my browsjLike highland truis and make a bold fight of it — 

The best o't the warst o't 
Is only just to die. 

6 April 1829. Workd at the Review for three or four hours yet, 
hang it, I can't get on. I wonder if I am turning dunny in other 
matters. Certainly I cannot write against time as I used to do. My 
thoughts will not be duly regulated. My pen declares for itself, will 
neither write nor spell and goes under independant colours . . . 

27 April 1829. This day must not be wasted . . . Accordingly I 
well nigh accomplishd my work but about three o'clock my story 
fell into a slough and in getting it out I lost my ^vay and v^as 
forced to pos[t]pone the conclusion till tomorrow. Wrote a good 
day's work notwithstanding. 

30 April 1829. Well nobody can say I eat the bread of idleness. 
Why should I? Those who do not work from necessity take violent 
labour from choice and were necessity out of [the] question I would 
take the same sort of literary [labour] from choice — something 
more leisurely though. 

5 June 1829. . . . My head aches cruel. I made a fight at working 
and reading till eleven and then came sleep with a particolourd 
[mantle] of fantastic hues and wrapped me into an imaginary world. 

6 June 1829. I wrote the whole morning till two o'clock. Then I 
went into the gardens of Princ[e]'s street to my great exhilaration. 
I never felt better for a walk; also it is the first I have taken this 
whole week and more . . . The shrubs and young trees . . . are now 
of good size and gay with leaf and blossom. I too — old trunk as I 
am — have put out tender buds of hope which seemd checkd for 
ever. I may now look with fair hope to freeing myself of obligation 
from all men and spending the rest of my life in ease and quiet. 
God make me thankful to so cheering a prospect. 

28 May 1830. My affairs go on up to calculation and the magnum 
keeps its ground. If this can last for five or six years longer we may 
clear our hands of debt but perhaps I shall have paid that of nature 
before that time come. 

27 December 1830. Well I can work at something so at the 
Magnum work I. 
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To Mrs Thomas Hughes, 9 or 10 October [1828] (XI.7) 

. . . About these novels you know my feelings are something like 

those of Macbeth 

I am afraid to think on what I've done 
Look on't again I dare not — 

... I have thoughts (though it is a great secret) of making a revised 
edition with some illustrations ... I beg the favour of you to say 
nothing about the plan . . . We must try to make the new edition 
superior by illustrations and embellishments as a faded beauty 
dresses and lays on [a] prudent touch of rouge to compensate for 
want of her juvenile graces . . . The thing is really of very considerable 
importance & if it succeeds will do much to rub off old scores 
incurd by the bankruptcy of my publishers. 

To Robert Cadell [15 October 1828] (XI. 12) 

... I could not think of setting about new studies with all the 
work of the Magnum before me. Both from choice and necessity I 
bestow a certain portion of each day upon it & am getting on. 

To J. G. Lockhart, 30 October 1828 (XI.29) 

... I have also twined off a world of not bad balaam in the way of 
notes, &c. for my Magnum, which if we could but manage the 
artists decently, might soon be afloat, and will, I do think, do 
wonders for my extrication. 

To Charles Scott, 5 March [1829] (XI. 143) 

. . . You will see in the bookseller shops that I have been making a 
Da capo rota of Waverley Sec and will [be] happy to learn it 
promises to be highly successful and if the publick be as kind as I 
have reason at present to hope will go far to relieve my unhappy 
embarassments without the labour of constant exertion for which 
I grow a little too blind and old. 

To Robert Cadell, 18 March [1829] (XI.153) 

... If the novels are to [be] given up as is probable we must think 
of something else for I cannot afford to be idle . . . Pray let proofs 
of the Magnum come regularly. 

To Sir William Knighton, 18 May 1829 (XI. 185-6) 
I have the honour of enclosing to your care the first copy of the 
new edition of the Waverley Novels, inscribed to the King by his 
Majesty's most gracious permission. As it is a work intended for 
wide diffusion and a small price, its exterior could not have the 
splendour which ought to have attended the dedication; but I trust 
the decorations, which I believe are good, — at least they are 
executed by the best artists we have, — may be esteemed an apology 
for the humility of the volumes. We start with a sale of ten 
thousand, which, in a work which runs to forty volumes, is a very 
considerable matter. 



To Walter Scott, 2 May [recte June 1829] (XI.196) 
... I write to send you a copy of the Waverley novels . . . The 
sale is pro-di-gi-ous. If I live a few years it will completely clear 
my feet of former encrumbances ... I shall be happy to die a free 
man and leave a competent provision for my family & I am sure 
you will all of you [be] kind to poor Anne who will miss me most. 
I do not intend to die a moment sooner than I can help it for all 
this but when a man makes blood instead of water he is tempted 
to think on the possibility of his soon making earth. 

To John Wilson Croker, 3 June 1829 (XI.196-7) 

I enclose a copy of a book to my son in which he and I are 
something interested and so I know will you [be] when I tell you 
it is the new edition of Waverley and that [if] its popularity should 
hand it as John Moody says, [it] will redeem me from the awkward 
jumble my affairs got when two Houses of Fat Booksellers fell 
down and well nigh jamd me to pieces between them. 



To J. G. Lockhart, 11 December [1829] (XI.275) 
... I should like to see and hope to see my affairs wound up for 
which to all appearance five or six years will be sufficient & much 
less will put them en bon train as the Waverley & its companions 
go on like whip and spur. I am busied finishing the edition so that 
you whom I naturally look to as my substitute may have as little 
trouble as possible . . . My complaint though I suspect it is a signal 
of breaking up is manageable and gives me neither pain nor anxiety. 

To Robert Cadell, 2 January 1830 (XI.283) 

... I fancy the Almanack is a good hint to me to mind how time 

passes. To show I am not idle I send you two volumes of the 

Magnum complete and have more in forwardness ... I would not 

begin the printing of the poetry till I look every thing carefully 

over. 



ToJ.G. Lockhart, 30 May [1830] (XI. 192-3) 

. . . My Magnum opus as Cadell calls it I mean the new edition of 
the Waverley novels gets on capitally — 12000 copies are disposed 
of & the demand increases. At this rate we will soon clear off old 
scores and I shall leave the scene with [the] satisfaction of having 
paid every man his own & provided for my family. 

To Robert Chambers, 7 March 1831 (XI. 484-5) 
... I fear I cannot be of use to you in the way you propose . . . 
But Dr Abercrombie threatens me with Death if I write so much 
& die I suppose I must if I give it up suddenly . . . for after all that 
same dying is a ceremony one would put off as long as they 
could . . . 
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23 Scott's last novels, Count Robert of Paris and Castle Dangerous, were 
published together on 1 December 1831 under the collective title of Tales 
of My Landlord, Fourth and Last Series. The author drafted an introduction 
to the series of tales, and a postscript, both of which had a distinct 
valedictory character and an air of finality. The Author of Waverley could 
and would write no more, and therefore took leave of his readers. The 
Introductory Address to these final Tales purports to be the work of 
Jedediah Cleishbotham: Scott's invented schoolmaster of Gandercleuch 
prints the last labours of Peter Pattieson, which were in reality the final 
works of fiction of Sir Walter Scott himself Speaking through Jedediah, 
Scott calls this last series of tales 'my youngest literary babe, and, probably 
at the same time, the last child of mine old age'. By the time that Count 
Robert and Castle Dangerous were republished in the Magnum edition, their 
author was dead, and the intimations of mortality conveyed in the 
Introductory Address and postscript were fulfilled. However J GLockhart, 
James Ballantyne and Robert Cadell had, in co-operation, practically re- 
written the novels and had radically altered and curtailed what Scott had 
intended to say in valediction. The collections of the National Library of 



Scotland contain no less than four sets of proofs of the Introductory 
Address, each heavily revised: the galleys shown here (MS. 23052) are the 
earliest, and were corrected by Scott in October 1831. They formed part 
of the Pforzheimer Collection bought in 1986. 

In this illustration several items of Scott memorabilia in the National 
Library's collection are also displayed. The travelling writing-desk is that 
on which three of the great narrative poems were written. The open 
leather box carried manuscripts and proofs between Scott and James 
Ballantyne's printing house. The pen, a Bramah patent model, was one 
given by Scott to Maria Edgeworth. This new type of pen had greatly 
simplified writing. Once when Scott had wanted to write to Lady Abercorn 
and found himself without a pen he had had to 'sally forth and shoot a 
crow to procure a quill'. The new Bramah offered the convenience of 
ready-made nibs. Scott had at first disliked the innovation ('the deil take 
all new inventions more and less! I have been writing with a patent pen 
this hour which only scratches the paper without letting down ink!); but 
later he came to rely on the Bramah. This one is identical to that which 
he holds in Watson Gordon's portrait reproduced in the present book. 
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24 The Interleaved Set displayed in the boxes made for the volumes in 
New York in the 1930s. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED COMMENTARY 

ON THE 
INTERLEAVED SET 

Plates chosen and described by Iain Gordon Brown 
Photography by S W McAvoY 



In this section of Scott's Interleaved Waverley Novels an album of plates, each ■with a short 
commentary, is offered as a guide to the riches of the collection. The purpose is to provide 
a companion to what might almost be called the archaeology of the Interleaved Set, for 
the physical make-up of the volumes is daunting. In many cases the annotation in a 
volume appears as a complex mass of paper — interleaf upon printed page, bound-in paper 
apart upon interleaf, paper apart upon paper apart, slips bearing last-minute additions 
pasted to papers apart. The whole vast edifice of editorial apparatus has, as it were, its 
own stratigraphy which must be stripped down, examined and recorded layer by layer. 
It is to be hoped that the plates and commentary will enable a sort of literary excavation 
to take place. 

The selection of plates includes some representation of every novel from Waverley to 
Woodstock. The plates have been carefully chosen to illustrate different types and levels of 
annotation, emendation of the text, alteration of fact and opinion, discursiveness, glossing, 
integration of information supplied by others, incorporation of autobiographical elements 
into notes and introductions: every aspect of Scott's editorial role is touched upon. To 
those who have not the opportunity for personal inspection and study of the Interleaved 
Set, a photograph of a heavily annotated page or an emended portion of the text will 
explain more than words alone can do; and the passages here selected for illustration and 
discussion will tell the reader much about the evolution of the text of the Magnum Opus 
edition, which is the form in which Scott's novels have come down to us today. 

References at the end of the commentary on each plate are to the equivalent passages 
in the volumes of the Magnum edition of 1829-33. 
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PLATE 1 The entire Interleaved Set in Robert Cadell's Russia leather bindings. 
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PLATE 2 

The spines of six volumes of the Interleaved Set showing the clear dif- 
ference between the interleaved and annotated volumes used by Scott in 
the preparation of the Magnum Opus edition, and the supplementary 
volumes added by Cadell after the author's death in order to complete the 
set. 
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PLATE 3 Vol.1 WAVERLEY 

A leaf of the fragment 'Thomas the Rhymer', in Scott's early hand and 
•with alterations in his later hand, bound into the first volume of the 
Interleaved Set as part of the general introductory material in that volume. 
In the General Preface to the Magnum edition, Scott alluded to this, and 
to another fragment entitled 'The Lord of Ennerdale', as works which 
might have some interest for the public as 'the first attempts at romantic 
composition by an author, who has since written so much in that 
department'. He went on to suggest of these fragments that 'there may be 
some curiosity attached to them, as to the first etchings of a plate, which 
are accounted interesting by those who have, in any degree, been interested 
in the more finished works of the artist'. However, what Scott does not 
explain, either in the General Preface itself or in its Appendix where the 
fragment is printed, is that the text given there had been edited upwards 
of a quarter of a century after its original composition. (1. General Preface 
xlvi-xlvii) 
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PLATE 4 Vol.1 WAVERLEY 

An opening in the first volume of Waverley showing Scott's use of an 
interleaf, the white space on a page at the conclusion of a chapter, and in 
addition the margin of that page, for a long note on Scottish Inns. 
Immediately below the text on p. 73 is the instruction to the printer to 
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VVAVEKLKY. 

cause he liad not bespoke the pleasure of his soci 
cty to suppcr-Jj^riic next day, traversing an open 
and uiiinelosed country, Edward gradually ap- 
proached the Highlands of I'crthsliirc, which at 
first had appeared a blue outline in the liori/x)n, 
but now swelled into huge gigantic masses, which 
frowned defiance over the more level country that 
lay beneath them. Near the bottom of this stu- 
pendous barrier, but still in the Lowland country, 
dwelt Cosmo Comync Bradwardinc of Bradwar- 
diue ; and if grey-haired eld can be in aught be- 
lieved, there had dwelt his ancestors, with all their 
heritage, since the days of the gracious King 
Duncan. •^'^ I- CtC^^^-^J- ^t*/»<A/K.« 
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take in at that point material for another note, itself written on an interleaf 
earlier in the volume. The note illustrated here was therefore to be the 
second lengthy passage appended to a very short chapter. (1. 71: text; 73- 
74: note ii) 
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little tliese verses can possibly interest an EnglisJ! 
stranger, even if 1 could translate them as you 
pretend." 

" Not less than they interest me, lady fair. To- 
day your joint comjwsition, for 1 insist you had a 
share in it, has cost me the last silver cup in the 
castle, and I suppose will cost me something else 
next time I hold coiir pleniere, if the muse descends 

on JMac-Murrough ; for you know our proverb, 

When the hand of the Chief ceasM to bestow, the 
breath of the bard is frozen in the utterance. — Well, 
I would it were even so r there arc three things that 
are useless to a modem Highlander, — a sword which 
he must not draw, — a bard to sing of deeds which 
he dare not imitate, — and a large goat-skin purse 
without a louis-d or to put into it." 

" Well, brother, since yon betray ray secrets, you 
cannot expect me to keq» yours. — I assure you. 
Captain Waverley, that Fergus is too proud to ex- 
change his^sword for a marechal's baton ; that he 
esteems Mac-Murrough a far greater poet than Ho- 
mer, and would not give up his goat-skin purse for 
all the louis-d'ors which it could contain." 

" Well pronounced. Flora ; blow for blow, as Co- 
nansaid to the devil. Now do you two talk of bards 
and poetry, if not of purses and claymores, while I 
return to do the final honours to the senators of the 
tribe of Ivor." So saying, he left the room. 
The conversation continued I)etwcen Flora and 
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PLATES Vol.1 WAVERLEY 

A passing allusion to Conan by Fergus Maclvor allows Scott to include a 
note on Irish ballads and folklore at the end of a chapter entitled 'Highland 
Minstrelsy'. The note begins at the foot of the interleaf, continues up the 
edge, and is concluded at the top. In the text opposite, the word 'sword' 



in a speech of Flora Maclvor is expanded to read 'broadsword', thus 
providing a better balance for the 'marechal's baton' which follows. 
(1. 229: text; 241: note i) 
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PLATE 6 Vol.1 WAVERLEY 

In the Magnum edition three notes were supphed to illustrate the chapter 
describing the battle of Prestonpans. At the chapter end Scott indicates the 
order in which these notes should be arranged. Copy for the first note was 
written on an interleaf a few pages before. A long quotation (set out on a 
paper apart) was to link the beginning and end of the second note on the 
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519 



a bunting sliamc to put a martingale upon the puir 
thing, when ho would needs ride her wi' a curb of 
half a yard lang ; and that he could na but bring 
himsel (no to say her) to some mischief, by flinging 
her down, or otherwise ; whereas if he had liad a 
wee bit rinnin ring on the snaffle, she wad hac rein'd 
as cannily as a cadger's ponie." 

Such was the elegy of the Laird of Balma- 
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death of Colonel Gardiner, which passages are set out on the interleaf 
opposite p. 519. The beginning of the third note occupies the white space 
below the text and round the colophon at the end of the volume. 
(2. 173—75: notes ii— iii) 
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the White Rose are pulling caps for you, — and 
you, the pretiJC cheralier of tlio day, are stoopitig 
on your horse's neck like a butter-vvomau riding to 
market, and looking as black as a funeral 1" 

" I am sorry for poor Colonel G— — 's death : 
he was once very kind to me." 

" Why, then, be sorry for five minutes, and then 
be glad again ; his chance to-day may be ours to- 
morrow ; and what does it signify ? The next best 
thing to victory is honourable death ; but it is a 
pk-a(ier, and one would rather a foe had it than 
one's self." 

" But Colonel Talbot has infonnetl nic tliat my 
father and uncle are both imprisoned by govern- 
ment on ray accanint." 

" \Ve'li pat in bail, ray boy ; old Andrew Fcr- 
rara shall lodge his security ; and I should like to 
see him put to justify it in Westminster-Hall T 

" Nay, tbey are already at liberty, upon bail of 
a more dvic description." 
"' " Then why is thy noble spirit cast downi, Ed- 
ward? Dost think that the Elector's ministers 
are such doves as to set their enemies at liberty at 
this critical moment, if they could or durst confine 
•■«>wm1 pwnish them ? Assume thyself that either they 
have no charge against your relations on which 
they can continue their imprisonment, or else they 
are afraid of our friends, the jolly cavaliers of Old 
England. At any rate, you need not be appre- 
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PLATE? Vol. II WAVERLEY 

What Scott called 'the research of antiquaries' furnished a good deal of 

material for the annotation of the Magnum edition. Here a note on Scottish 

broadswords is added to explain an allusion to 'old Andrew Ferrara' (2 

201) 
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and the manners of the Highlands ; and Edward 
was obliged to satisfy his curiosity by whistling a 
pibroch, dancing a strathsix-j, and singing a High- 
land song. The next moniing Stanley rode a stage 

northwanls with his new friend, and parted from J 

him with great reluctance, i»pon the remonstrances 
of Spontoon, who, accustomed to submit to disci- 
pline, was rigid in enforeing it. 
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PLATES Vol. II WAVERLEY 

As with broadswords, so ^vith dirks; though in this case mention of another 
traditional Highland weapon is made the excuse for a note not on the 
history and use of the dirk itself, but rather for a discussion of the taking, 
keeping and breaking of oaths in Highland and other societies. (2. 318) 
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PLATE 9 Vol. II CUY MANNERING 

A portion of the Introduction to the Magnum edition of Guy Mannering. 
This is written on interleaves and on blank pages in a volume of the 1822 
Novels and Tales series. The section reproduced is part of the story of the 



GUY MANNERING; 



08, 



THE ASTROLOGER. 



CHAPTER I. 

«He toald not deny, that, looVing rouml upon the dreary n^ion. 
Dud seehig nothing hut bleak fttWn, and nakeit tieea, hUls ob- 
seured by &gs, ami fiats covered with inuKilaftona, he tlid for 
•WW time sufifer mclatidioSy to jtrcvail upon liira, and wished 
himself again safe at home." 

Trmeh of B'ia Manet, Idlfr, No. i9. 

It wns in the beginahig of the moath of Novem- 
ber, 17 — , whcii a young English gentleman, who 
had jxist left the university of Oxford, made use 
of the liberty afFordetl him, to visit some parts of 
the north of England ; and curiosity extended his 
tour into the adjacent frontier of the sister coun- 
tr>'. He had visited, upon the day that o|)cn.s our 
history, some monastic rains in the county of Dura- 
fries, and spent much of the day in making draw- 
ings of them from different points ; so that, upon 



astrologer and the 'doomed individual' whose horoscope the former has 
cast, which talc had been told to Scott by an old servant of his father's, 
and which was the germ of the present novel. (3. vi-vii) 
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PLATE 10 Vol. II GUYMANNERING 

An astrologer of the 1820s had offered to cast the horoscope of Scott as 
author of Guy Mannering; or. The Astrologer. On 19 December 1828 in 
Robert Cadell's shop at 41 St Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Scott wrote a 
brief account of this example of contemporary astrological practice. The 
paper bearing these observations, docketed by Cadell with the time and 



place of composition, was in due course incorporated in the Introduction 
to the novel in the Magnum edition. The actual document was carefully 
preserved, and ultimately bound into the Interleaved Set with the other 
materials accumulated for the new edition. (3. xviii-xix) 
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8 crV MANNFIITXC 

her liomo-lirewwl. IJrowii lost no time in doing 
ample emlit to both. For a while his opposite 
npiglibour and he were too busy to take much no- 
tite of cacli other, except by a good-humouretl nod 
as each in turn raised the tankard to his head. At 
lcii<;tli, when our pedestrian began to supply the 
wants of little AVasp, the Scotch store-farmer, for 
such was Mr Dinmont, found himself at leisure to 
enter into conversation. 

" A bonnie terrier that, sir — and a fell chield 
at the vermin, I warrant him — that is, if he's been 
wcel enteral, for it a' lies in that." 

" Ucally, sir^his education has been somewhat 
neglected, and his chief property is being a plea- 
sant companion." 

" Ay, sir ? that's a pity, be^ng yonr paidon 
— it's a great pity that — ^Iieast or body, educatimi 
should aye be minded. I have six terriers at bame, 
/ ^ ^/ forbye other dogs. There's auld Pepper and auld 
•<. /{,„4.,*j(Mustard, and young Pepper and young Mustard, 
^Xt_ and little Pepper and little Mustard — I bad them 
a' regularly entered, first wi' rottcns — ^then wi' stots 
or weazles — and then wi' the tods and brocks — and 
now they fear naething that ever cam wi' a hairy 
skin on't." 

" I have no doubt, sir, they are tliorough>bred 
— ^but, to have so many Aogi, you seem to have a 
very limited variety of names for them." 

" O, that's a fancy of my ain to mark the bfKsd, 
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PLATE 11 Vol. Ill G VY MANNERING 

The interchange on canine matters between Brown [Harry Bertram] and 
Dandle Dinmont as they eat at Mumps's Ha' inn is made more lively by 
the introduction of colourful Scots dialect words into the latter's speech. 



The interleaf opposite bears part of a long note on Mumps's Ha' and its 
denizens, which was taken in at the end of the chapter. (3. 221; text; 228- 
29: note) 
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retaining only such ol' their expletives as are least 
offensive. 

" 'A iloes not niintl wind and ucathcr — 'A has 
had many a north-easter in his day." 

" lie had liis last yesterday." said another gruffly, 
" and now old Meg may pray for his last fair wind, 
as she's often done before." 

" I'll pray for nanc o' him," said Meg, " nor for 
you neither, you randy dog. The times arc sair 
TU altered since I was a ki|chcn-mort. ]\[en wercmea 

then, and fought other in the open field, and there 
was nac milling in the darkmans.+^And the gen- 
try had kind hearts, and would have given baith 
lap and paunel to ony puir gypsey ; and there was 
not one, from Joliunic Faa the upriglit man, Ito 
little Christie that was in the panniers, would cloy- 
ed a duu from them. But yc are a' altered from 
the gude auld rides, and no wonder that you scour 
the cramp ring, and trine to the cheat sac often; 
Yes, ye arc a' altered — you'll cat the gowlman's 
meat, drink his drink, slcej) on the Jrammcl in bis 
ban), and break his house and cut his throat for 
his pains ! There's blood on your hands too, ye 
dogs — mair than ever came there by fair fighting. 
See how ye'U die then — lang it was ere he died — 
he strove, and strove sair, and could neither die nor 
live ; — but you — half the country will see how ye'll 
grace the woodie." 
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PLATE 12 Vol. Ill GUYMANNERING 

An example of Scott helping the reader of the new edition by glossing 

difficult Scots words in a speech of Meg Merrilies. In the interieaved copy 



these words are numbered, but in the Magnum edition volume they appear 
grouped at the foot of the page and keyed to the text by symbols. (3. 286) 
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aale lad— yell mind me ?--it was for mc ye won 
vou grand plea," 

" What plea, you loggerhead ?^d"yc tlirak I can 
remember all the fools that come to plague me ?" 

" Lortl, sir, it was the grsiud plea about the 
grazing o' the LangtaeJiead !" ^«"^' '^''- *^^'^'*-" 

" \¥ell, curse thee, never mind; give me the mc- 
nioriairand come to me o» Monday at ten." ?- ^^" • 

•' But, sir, I haena got ony distinct meHiorial." ^- -' 

" No memorial, man ?"^ i ^ 

" Na, sir, nae memorial ;^for your honour said « *^. 
before, Mr Plcydcll, yc'li mind, that yc liked best 
to hear us hill-folk tell our aiu tale by word of 
mouth," 

" Beshrew my tongue that said so !^it will cost 
my cars a dinning — well, say iu two words what 
vou've got to say — you see the gentleman waits." 

" Ou, sir, if the gentleman likes he may jilay his 
ain spring first ; it's a' ane to Dandie." 

" Now, you looby .^cannot you conceive that your 
business can be nothing to lui»> but that he may not 
choose to have these great ears of thiue regaled with 
his matters ?" 

" Awcel, sir, just as you and he like — so ye sec 
to my business^ \\'^c're at the auld wark o' the 
marches again, Jock o"" Dawston Cleugh aad inc. 
Ye see we march on the tap o' Touthop-rigg after 
we pass the Fomoragrains ; for the l*omoragraius, 
vol.. ill. N 



PLATE 13 Vol. Ill GUYMANNERING 

An instance of Scott filling in the text in a passage where there is a great 

deal of dialogue by the addition of formulae of the 'said so-and-so' type 



to speeches. The intention, of course, was to clarify the text; but the effect 
is to slow the pace of the dialogue and to weary the reader. (4. 88-89) 
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GUY MANNEEINC 
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myself to assist at her examination — I am still iu 
the commission of the peace there, though I have 
ceasetl to be sheriff — I never had any tiling more 
at heart in my life than tracing that murder, and 
the fate of the child. I must WTite to the Sheriff" 
of Iloxburghshire too, and to an active justice of 
peace ill Cumberland." 

" 1 hope when you come to the country you will 
make AVoodboume your head-quarters ?" 

" Certainly ; I was afraid you were going to 
forbid me — ^but we must go to breakfast now, or I 
shall be too late." 

On the following day the new friends parted, 
and the Colonel rejoined his family without any 
adventure worthy of being detailed in these chaji- 
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PLATE 14 Vol. Ill GUYMANNERING 

The white space at the end of a chapter is used to begin a note which is 
continued and concluded on the facing interleaf. Immediately below the 
print on p.245 is Scott's direction to the printer to take in material for 
another note already added on an earlier interleaf This note was to be 
headed 'Scottish wine-measures', but the Magnum text has the title as 
'Tappit Hen', i.e. the pewter measure itself. Both notes were occasioned 
by the splendid description of Pleydell's clerk, and the man's ability to 



draw up complicated legal documents even when far gone in drink. The 
second note on 'Convivial Habits of the Scottish Bar', with its delightful 
anecdote of a late Lord President of the Court of Session, was designed to 
show how Scots lawyers 'of the old time' — though the author himself had 
some personal knowledge of the matter — could unite 'the worship of 
Bacchus with that of Themis'. (4. 137-38: notes i-ii) 
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lUAPrKll XXX. 

Arni, SluriiU I wiU inp;ai:;;f my \\\trd Ui you. 
That I will hy to-iuorrow iliniur lime, 
St-uti him lo un^wtT thei*. or any miin, 
Ir or any thing he 4iuU he oliargc^ withaK 



J' 



W'iir.N tlic several byc-plays, as tliey may be 
Unucd, had takoii place aiiumg tlie individuals of 
the WtxHlbounie family, as we have iutiinatcd in 
the pvcwdiiig cliaptcr, the breakfast party at length 
asM'iidilid. 'RttTC was aw obvimis air of constraint 
on the greater part of the assistasits. Julia dared 
nut raise her voice in asking Hcrtrain if he chose 
another enp of tea. Ik-rtram felt embarrassed while 
eating his toast and butter under the eye of Mau- 
nering. I,mn, while she indulged to the utter- 
most her atfeetion for her rcco\ered brother, began 
to tliink of the (juarrel betwixt him and Ilazie- 
wood. The Colonel felt the painful anxiety natu- 
ral to a proud mind, when it deems its slightest 
action sultjeet for a monuiit to the watchful con- 
struction of others Tlie lawyer, while sedulously 
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PLATE 15 Vol. Ill GUYMANNERING 

Social truths are emphasised by the insertion in the text of a passage 
describing breakfasting arrangements more comfortable to humbler charac- 
ters than had been the case implied in earlier editions of the novel. (4. 299) 
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as they're written, down to llic very seal — and :i to 
save sending a doui)!e let ter — tliat'h just like Monk- 
barns liin)sel. When he gets u thirik he Jills it up 
exaet to the weight of an ounee, that a carvy-sced 
Avould sink the scale — but he's ne'er a grain abunc 
it. W'eei 1 wot I wad be broken if I were to ^c 
sic weight to the folk tliat eome to buy our pepjwr 
and brinistone and sweetmeats." 

" lie's a shabby botly the laird o' Monkbarns," 
said iSIrs Ileukbane, — " he'll make as niuckle about 
buying a i'ore (juarter o' lanib in iVugust, as abotit 
a back sey o' beef. J A't's taste another dra]> o' the 
sinning — (perhaps she meant citniatMon) — waters, 
Mrs Mailsetter, my dear — All ' lasses, an' ye had 
kend liis brother as I did — inony a time lie wad 
slip in to see me wi' a braee o' wild deukes in his 
poueli, when my first giideinati was awa' at the 
l-'alkirfc tryst — wcel, weei — wc'se no speak o' that 
c'enow." 

'* I vviniia say ouy ill o' this ^Moiikbarns," said 
Mrs Shortcake ; " his brother ne'er brought mc 
ony wild deukes, and this is a douce Imnest man— 
we serve the family wi' bread, and he R»ttles wi' 
iiuz ilka week — only he was in an unco kipjmgc 
when we sent hi!)i a book instead o' the ii k/,-.i/k/,'xf^ 
whilk, he said, were the true arieient way o' eount- 
ing between tradestueu and their customers; and sae 
they are, nae doubt." 

" I5ut look here, hisses," iiiterrujiled Mm Mail- 
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PLATE16 Vol.IV THE ANTIQUARY 

The laird of Monkbarns liked to have things done in the old time-honoured 
way, and that included having his baker's bill calculated on 'nick-sticks' or 
tallies, rather than in an account-book. Here Scott adds a note on talhes 



and old-fashioned accounting methods. This he renders more interesting 
by appending a hterary allusion in the form of a quotation from Matthew 
Prior. (5. 205) 
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shoulilercil his trusty ])ike-stafr, assumed the port 
of a sentinel ou duty, and, as a .step advanced to- 
wards the tree, ealled, with a tone assorting better 
with his niihtary reniiiiiseeiiees than his present 
state — •' Stand — wlio goes there ?" 

•• l)e (U-vil, goot E(he," answered Dousterswi- 
\el ; " wiiy does you speak so loud as a haarenliau- 
ter, or wliat you eall a fuctiouary — 1 mean a seii- 
tind ?•• 

" Just because I thought I was a sentinel at Aat 
moment — Here's an awsonie night — haeyebrought 
the lantern and a ))ock for the siller ?" 

" Ay — ay — mine goot friend,-^ here it is — my 
pair of \\hat you call saddle-bag — one side will be 
for yon, one side for mc — I will put dem on my horse- 
to sa\e yon dc trouble, as you are old man." 
" Have you a horse here, tlien ?"^^ 
" O yes, mine friend, tied yonder by de stile."/* 
" W'eel, I Iiae just ae word to the bargain- 
there sail nanc o' my gear gang on your beast's 
back." 

" AVhat \vas it a.s you would l>e afraid of ?"^/ 
" Only of losing sight oi,hor,sc, man, and money. "^^ 
" Does you know ilat you make one gentlemans 
out to be one great rogue ?" 

" Mony gentlemen," replied Oeliiltrcc, " can 
make tliat out for tlicmselves — but what's the sen.sc 
of (|uarreliing ? — If ye want to gang on, gang on— 
If ijt), 1 11 gae Imck to the gwde ait-straw in Riugau 
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PLATE 17 Vol. IV THE ANTIQUARY 

An example of Scott's efforts to clarify a page of dialogue by means of 

formulas which to help the printer he keys to the text by numbers. (6. 50) 
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" And ill all probability tlie steward your lord- 
ship mentions is also in his service."/. 

" It is niost likely ; and the raan being a Pro- 
testant — how far it is safe to entrust him" 

" I should liope, my lord.Hhat a Protestant 
iiiuy be as trustworthy as a Catholic. I am doubly 
interested in the Protestant faith, my lord. My 
aneestor, Aldobraud Oldenbuek, printed the cele- 
brated Confession of Augsburg, as I can shew by 
the original edition now in this house." 

" I have not the least doubt-Mi OftlbUfck, Mor 
do I speak out of bigotry or intolerance ; but pro- 
bably the I'rotestant steward will favour the Pro- 
testant heir rather than the Catholic — if, indeed, 
my son has been bral in his father's faith — or, alas ! 
if indeed he yet lives." 

" We must look close into this," said Oldbuck, 
" before committing ourselves. I have a literary 
friend at York, with whom I have long corre- 
sjxmded on the subject of the Saxon honi that is 
preserved in the Minster there; we interclianged 
letters for six years, and have only as yet been able 
to settle the first line of the inscription. I will 
write forthwith. to this gentleman, l)r Dryasdust, 
and be particular in my inquiries concerning tli^c 
character, &'e. of your brother's heir, and what else 
may be likely to further your lordship's inquiries. 
In the meantime your lordship will collect the 
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PLATE 18 Vol. V THE ANTIQUARY 

A further instance of tidying up the dialogue, and of making slight addi- 
tions to the text in the interests of clarity and completeness. (6. 193-94) 
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the cmlitor, am! tn kimkI the dt-htor liis ii»y:il coni- 
maiid It) <lo him justiiv \vithin a certain time-- 
fif'ttrn (lays, or six. as tlie case may be. \Vel!. the 
man resists and disobeys — what follows '> \\'hy, 
that he be lawfully and rip;litf(dly declared a rebel 
to our gracious sovereiffu, who.se command lie has 
di.M)l)eye(l, and that by three blasts of a horn at the 
market-place of Kdinbixrph, the nietrojiolis of Scot- 
land. And he is then legally imjjrisoned. not on 
account of any civil debt, bat because of his un- 
grateful contempt of the royal mandate. W'iiat 
say you to that, Hector? — there's somethintc you 
never knew before." p> 

" No, uncle ; but, 1 own. if I wanted money to 
pay my debt.s, I would rather thank the kiufj; to 
scud we some, than to declare inc a rebel for not 
doing what I coidd not do. " 

" 'k'onr education has not led yon to consider 
these tl)in<rs,' rejilied liis uncle ; " yon are incapa- 
ble of estimating the elegance of tiie legal fiction, 
and the manner in which it reconciles that dure,s.i. 
which, for the protection of commerce, it has been 
found necessary to extend towards refractory debt- 
ors, with the most .swiipidvms attention to the ii- 
l)orty of the .subject ." ' 

" 1 don't know, sir ; but if a man must ]>av his 
debt or go to jail, it signifies but little whether he 
goes as a delrtor o>- a rebel. I should think. Hut 
vou S.IV this eonnnand of the kino-'s inves a license 
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PLATE 19 Vol. V THE ANTIQUARY 

This is an interesting case of Scott displaying his own legal learning in a 
fictional character's speech. Oldbuck is made to expound the Scots legal 
position on imprisonment for civil debt. Hector M'Intyre's attention 
wandered during his uncle's discourse — just as Scott's own concentration 
was wont to do as he sat in court as Clerk of Session. Nevertheless Scott 



was able to add to the veracity of Oldbuck's legal argument by citing (on 
the small slip of paper attached to p. 152) a reference to a Court of Session 
judgement of December 1828 which supported what Scott had already 
made the Antiquary tell his audience when the novel was first published 
m 1816. (6. 243-44) 
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(ii uliiiliC'.'iSoii rt'tixatcd upon liis daugliti'r s mar- 
n;iu.% 111 order to hi- in tlic iu'ii];Iiboiirhoo(l of tW 
ttirtv jwnxliial uij;s, wliiili he cotitimics to ki.\'|) 
iii repair, tliougli only tor aniuscnicut. Kdic has 
Ihi 11 htanl to siy, " This is a gay behi place, ami 
it .-, ,1 loratort to hao sic a corner to sit in, in a bail 
i!ay." 

li is tlionglil. as he grows stiffer in the joints, 
he will liiially settle there. 

'i'lie bounty of such wealthy patrons as Lord 
aiitl l.adv (ieraldiii flowed copiously upon Mrs 
Hadonav and upon the Mucklebackits. By the 
: inner it was well employed, by the latter wasted. 
Thtv eoiitimie, iiowever, to receive it, but under 
the adiiiiaistratiou of Kdic Ochiltree ; and they do 
not accept it without gniinbliiig at the channel 
tiii-ougli which it is conveyed. 

Hector is rising rapidly in the army, and has 
liteii more than once mentioned in the Gazette, 
;iii(l rises jirojwrtionally liigh in his uncle's favour. 
.\ml, nhat scarcely pleases the young soldier less, 
he lias also shot two seals, and thus put an end to 
the Antiijiiarys ])eqietual harping upon the story 
of the phoca. People talk of a marriage between 
Miss M'lntyre and Captain W'ardour, but this 
wants confirmation. 

The Antiipian is a frequent visitor at Knock- 
winnock ami C.lcnallan-house. ostensibly for the 
-akc of completing two essays, one on the mail- 
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PLATE 20 Vol. V TH£ ^NT/QU^2?Y 

An additional note to Tfee Antiquary (on a paper apart, bound into the 
interleaved volume) which describes the origin of the celebrated episode 
of Oldbuck at the Kaim of Kinprunes. The hilarious incident when the 
fictional antiquary maintained that a piece of ground was not only a 
Roman praetorium but moreover Agricola's very camp before the battle of 
Mons Graupius — though only to be deflated by Edie Ochiltree's declaration 
that he had made the earthwork or 'bourock' in question some years 
before — was based on a real-life antiquary's undoing in similar circum- 
stances. This was the famous Sir John Clerk of Penicuik, the leading 



antiquary in Scotland in the second quarter of the eighteenth century, of 
whom Scott had heard this and other stories from his son John Clerk of 
Eldin, himself the father of Scott's intimate friend William Clerk. As Scott 
relates the story here, the praetorium incident occurred in Dumfriesshire 
when the English antiquary Roger Gale was Clerk's guest. Gale indeed 
visited Clerk in 1739, and the two antiquaries inspected Roman (or, in this 
case, imagined Roman) sites in that part of Scotland where the Clerk 
family owned property at DumcriefFand Middlebie. 

This note was not in fact printed in the Magnum edition, but it was 
included, in a slightly altered form, in the Centenary Edition. (3. 421—22) 
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PLATES 21-22 Vol. V 7?OB i?Oy 

The final Appendix (VI) to the Introduction to Rob Roy is composed of 
material which came to Scott's notice — the phrase he uses is 'fell under 
the author's eye' — while the sheets of the Magnum edition were passing 
through the press. The slip on which this Appendix is written (thus 
endorsed by Cadell) is covered with the printer's fingerprints. Scott has 
used a fragment of an unfinished letter for this note. Both sides of the 
paper are here reproduced. (7. cxxxiv— cxxxv) 
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inait8~-aim sKHight a»d found etoployment, al- 
though different, indeed, from those of their native 
hills. This supply of a hardy and useful popuk- 
tion was of cMweqaenee to the i«o«i>erity of the 
place, famished the vsmm of carrying on the few 
mani^ctur^ whidli the town already Wasted, and 
laid the foundatioa of its future prosperity. 

The exterior of the city corresponded with th^e 
prmnising wffliiB8tan)». The principal street was 
broad «oA important, decorated witli public IniiM- 
ings, <rf an architecture rather strikiag than cor- 
rect m point of tast^ and runnaig betwwn rows 
of taU houses, built of stone, the ftonts of which 
were oecawnally ridily ornamented with mason- 
work, aeircumstance whidi gave the street an im- 
posing air of d%nity and grandeur, of which most 
English towns are in sonus measure deprived, by 
the d%ht, unsubstantial, and perishable quality and 
appearance of the bricks with which they are con- 



la the western metropolis of Scothmd my guide 
and I arrived upon a Tluiredny wnwiing»-*h**dp8 
pmled from the steeplefand the numbe^f neo*lc 
who thronged the streets, and poured to A 
iXinnmmrrd tihnt-tln---'^^^ •*'T'"^'"'*'^'P We 
alightdl at the door of a jolly hostler-wife, as An- 
drew called her, the ostelere of old father Chau- 
cer, by whom we were civilly re«»!ivcd.^ My fira t 
)tt*fwlse,u)lcaats£', was to seek out Owen ; but upon 



PLATE 23 Vol. VI ROB ROY 

In his description of the arrival in Glasgow of Francis Osbaldistone and 
Andrew Fairservice, Scott had made his characters enter the city on a 
Thursday morning. The pre-Magnum text states: 'The bells pealed from 
the steeple, and the number of people who thronged the streets, and 
poured to the churches, announced that this was a day of worship.' Here 
Scott had not actually made a very obvious error over the days of the 
week: rather had he been alluding to the Presbyterian custom of the fast- 
Thursday which preceded a communion Sunday. Clearly this apparent 
oddity had to be explained, for many readers will have thought that 



here was a glaring solecism of the type so much remarked upon in The 
Antiquary, where on one celebrated occasion the sun was observed to set 
in the east. But now for once Scott blenched in the face of this problem, 
or for some other reason preferred not to go into the fairly complicated 
annotation necessary to clarify the point and justify his original text. The 
solution which he can be seen here to have adopted was to make the 
travellers arrive on a Saturday evening; to indicate clearly that the Sabbath 
did indeed follow on the morrow; and to introduce — in a newly-created 
paragraph — a telling allusion to the Scottish Sunday. (8. 26) 
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PLATE 24 Vol. VII THE BLACK D WARF 
In the Introduction to the novel, of which the 
initial folio is here reproduced, Scott describes the 
original of Elshender, the Dwarf, This fictional 
character was, like so many in the Waverley 
Novels, based upon a real person known to Scott, 
or of whom he had been made aware through the 
stories or writings of others, in this case Robert 
Chambers's memoir of Bow'd Davie Ritchie of 
Peeblesshire. (9. xvii-xx) 
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PLATE 25 Vol. VII OLD MORTALITY 

Part ofjoseph Train's letter to Scott of 31 March 1829, which contains an 
account of Robert Paterson, the original of Old Mortality. This is an 
interesting example of the way Scott used information supplied to him by 
his correspondents. Their letters became quarries for material to use in 



introductions or notes. Scott has edited and annotated this particular letter 
in red ink for incorporation in the Introduction to the Magnum edition 
of the novel. (9.231-33) 
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Grahamc dropped from his horse. The shot was 
mortal. The unfortunate young gentleman had 
only strength to turn himself on the ground and 
mutter forth, " My poor mother !" when life for- 
sook him in the effort. His startled horse fled 
back to the regiment at the gaUop, as did his scarce 
less affrighted attendant. 

" What have you done?" said one of Balfour's 
brother-officers. 

" My duty," said Balfour firmly. " Is it not 
\iTitten, ' Thou shalt be zealous even to slaying?' 
Jjct those, who dare, xow venture to speak of truce 
or pardon !" j/= 

Claverhouse saw his nephew fall. He turned 
his eye on Evandalo, while a transitory glance of 
indescribable emotion disturbed, for a second's space, 
the serenity of his features, and briefly said, " You 
see -the event." < 

" I will avenge him or die !" exclaimed Evan- 
dale ; and, putting his horse into motion, rode fu- 
riously down the hill, followed by his own troop, 
and that of the deceased Comet, which broke down 
without orders ; and, each striving to be the fore- 
most to reverse their young officer, tlicir ranks soon 
fell into confusion. These forces formed the first 
line of the royalists. It was in vain that Clavcr- 
house exclaimed, " Halt, halt ! this rashness will 
undo us." It was all that he could accomplish, J»y 
galloping along the second line, entreating, com- 



PLATE26 Vol. VIII OLD MORTALITY 

The dramatic death of Cornet Grahame, and the subsequent story of 
Claverhouse's defeat at Drumclog, provided Scott with ample scope for 
annotation in the Magnum edition. The notes to two existing chapters 
were grouped together at the end of the second. The way in which the 
material for these notes is arranged — as additions written on interleaves, 
or as quotations set out on bound-in papers apart — is particularly confusing 



for readers of the Interleaved Set. Note i was to have included a quotation 
from a seventeenth-century Latin poem by Andrew Guild. In the end this 
extract from 'Bellum Bothuellianum' was appended to Note iii. This plate 
shows part of Note i, with the deleted portion of the poem clearly visible. 
(10. 139) 
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PLATE 27 Vol. VIII OLD MORTALITY 

Andrew Guild's manuscript of 'Bellum Bothuellianum' was presented to 
the Advocates' Library [now the National Library of Scotland] in 1769 
(Adv. MS, 19.3.26). As a young man Scott had transcribed the portion 
referring to Cornet Grahame (f42v): the young officer's death, and the 



fate of his body at the hands of the Whigs, had evidently made an 
impression on him. This early transcript, written in his bold legal hand, 
Scott now used late in life in making up his notes on the novel. (10. 141— 
42: Note iii) 
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yonrsL'lvt's, my lads, and rally as soon as you can.— 
Come, my lord, we nuist cVu ride for it." 

So saying, he put spurs to his wounded horse ; 
and the generous animal, as if conscious tliat the 
life of his rider depended on his exertions, pressed 
forward with speed, unabated cither by pain or loss 
of blood. A few officers and soldiers followed him, 
but in a very irregular and tumultuary manner. 
'1 he iiight of Clavcrhouse was the signal for all the 
stragglers, who yet offered desultory resistance, to 
Hy as fast as they could, aud yield up the field of 
battle to the victorious insurgents. 
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PLATE 28 Vol. VIII OLD MORTALITY 

The arrangement of notes for the chapter on the battle of Drumclog. The 
subjects are: i: 'Cornet Grahame'; ii: 'Proof Against Shot Given By Satan'; 
iii: 'Claverhouse's Charger'. The fourth note detailed here (with the 



reference to the source material in the Advocates' Library, i.e. that early 
transcription by Scott seen in Plate 27) was in fact incorporated in Note iii 
in the Magnum edition. (10. 139-42) 
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PLATE 29 Vol. Vm OLD MORTALITY 

The complicated annotation relating to the battle of Drumclog comprises 
(reading from left to right in the photograph) interleaves bearing Scott's 
notes; a paper apart containing a transcript of a letter of Claverhouse to 



the Earl of Linlithgow (this displaying printer's fingerprints); and a further 
paper apart with a quotation in the hand of Anne Rutherford Scott, with 
linking material in Scott's own hand. (10. 155—58) 
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PLATE 30 Vol. VIII OLD MORTALITY 

In the text on p.263 Scott suggests that the outline of the dress and 
appearance of General Tarn Dalyell might be only 'feebly expressed'. 
Doubt of the effectiveness of the description caused Scott to attempt a 
strengthening exercise in his note, where the reader is alerted to the 



Vet to a stiii't observer, the inaiily beauty of .Mon- 
mouth's face was occa.sioiially rciidfrffl less strikiiij^ 
by an air of vacillation an<l uncertainly, wliicli seem- 
ed to imply hesitation anil doubt at moments wlieii 
decisive resolution was most necessary. 

He.sidc him stood Chivcrhousc, wliom we have 
already fully described, and another general officer, 
whose appearance was sinfjularly striking. His 
dress was of the antique fashion of t'liarlcs the 
I-'irst's time, and comjxiscd of shamoy leather, cu- 
riously slashetl, and covered with anti(pic law awl 1* 
garniture. His boutc and spurs might be referred **ii <*'•• ''"' 
to the same distant period. He woie a breast- ^ 
j)late, over which descended ?i grey beard of venera- 
ble length, which he ctierislied as a mark of mourn- 
ing for Charles the First, having never shaved ^ 
since that mouarch was brought to the scatfoW. 
His Iiead was uneovered, and almost perfectly bald. 
His high and wrivikled forehead, piercing grey eyes, 
and marked featmes, evinced age mibroken by iu- 
firmity, and stern resolution unsoftened by hu- 
manity. Such is the outline, however feebly e.K- 
pressed. of the celebrated (icnoral Thomas Dalzell,^^ 
a man more feared and hated by the whigs than 
even Chtverhouse himself, and who executed the 
same violences against them out of a detestation of 
their ])ersons, or perhaps an innate se\ erity of tem- 
per, whieJi tiraliamc only resorted to' on }>olitical 
accounts, as the best moans of intimidating the fol 



existence of a more complete description, and is also given further 
information about the General's most famous item of apparel, his enormous 
boots which still survive at the House of the Binns, West Lothian. (10. 

342) 
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(!(K)r of tlir prisim, seiulinfr up a tall column of 
smoke ;in<l flame against its antique turrets and 
strongly grated windows, and illuminating the 
(brotious faces and wild gestures of the rioters 
x\ lio surrounded tlic place, as well as the pale and 
nnxjous i ft uup t of those wlio, from windows in 
tlie vicinage, watched the progress of this alarm- 
ing sciue. The mob fed the fire with whatever 
they could find fit for the purpose. The flames 
roared and crackled among the heaps of nourish- 
ment piled on the fire, and a terrible shout soon 
announced that the door had kindled, and was in 
tlic act of being destroyed. The fire was suffered 
to decay, but, long ere it was quite extinguished, 
the nu)st forward of the rioters rushed, in their 
impatience, one after another, over its yet smoul- 
dering remains. Thick showers of sparkles rose 
liigli in the air, as man after man bounded over 
the glowing cmljers, and disturbed them in their 
passage. It was now obvious to Butler, and all 
others who were present, that the rioters would be 
instantly in possession of their victim, and have it 
in their power to work their pleasure upon hiro, 
whatever that might be. ^ 
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PLATE 31 Vol. IX THE HEAR T OF MID-LO THIAN 
A personal anecdote is introduced into a note on the Tolbooth of Edinburgh 
(i.e. the Heart of Mid-Lothian). Scott tells the reader how the Author of 
Waverley was presented with the stones of the gateway of the old building, 



together with its door, when the structure was finally demolished in 1817, 
and how these relics had been employed in decorating the entrance to the 
kitchen-court at Abbotsford. (11. 256) 
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remorseless raiiidity. Butler, Koparatcfl from liim 
hy tlio ]nesR, escapwl the last hoiTors of his strug- 
gles. Unnoticetl by those who hatl hitherto de- 
tainwl him as a prisoner, he fled from the fatal 
sjK)t, without mueh caring in what direction his 
course lay. A loud shout proclaimed the stern 
dcliglit with which the agents of this dcetl regard- 
c<l its completion. Butler then, at the opening in- 
to the low street eallctl the Cowgatc, cast back a 
terrihc><l glance, and, by the red and dusky light 
of the torches, he could discern a figure wavering 
and struggling as it hung suspended alMve the 
lieads of the multitude»^ The sight was of a nature 
to double hi.s horror, and to add wings to his 
flight. ^ The street down which W ran opens to, 
one of the eastern jwrts or gates of tlie city. But- 
ler did not stop till he reached it, but found it still 
shut. He waited nearly an Imva, walking up and 
down in inexpressible perturbation of mind. At 
length he ventured to call out, and rouse the at- 
tention of the terrified kecj)crs of the gate, who 
now found themselves at liberty to resume their 
office without interruption. Butler requested them 
to oi)en the gate. They hesitated. He told them 
his name <ind occupation. 

" He is a preacher," said one ; " I have heard 
him preach in Haddo's-hole." 

" A fine preaching has he been at the night," 
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PLATE 32 Vol. IX THE HEAR T OF MID-LO THIAN 

A vivid and memorable detail is added to the description of the scene in 

Edinburgh on the night of the murder of Captain Porteous. (11. 270) 
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PLATE 33 Vol. IX THE HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN 
Scott's use of historical documents as source materials for his novels, and 
for his later notes upon them, is nicely illustrated by this Memorial 
Concerning the Murder of Captain Portcous, dated 1737. This inconclusive 
document had been drawn up by the Solicitor General of the day, and 
Scott owed the authentic illustration 'to the kindness of a professional 
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friend' — itself an instance of the pride and interest which Scott's fellow 
lawyers took in the htcrary work of their colleague. The Memorial 
furnished material for a Magnum edition note some eight full pages in 
length. (11.274ff.) 
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And if, luulcT siieli eircunistances, sbc could not 
;iltfniati\ ely slicw by proof tliat the iufaiit had 
(lied a itatunil death, or produce it still in life, she 
must, under the construction of the law, be held 
to have murthered it, and suiter death accordingly." 

The counsel for the prisoner, a man of consider- 
able fame in his profession, did not pretend tlirect- 
ly to combat tlie arguments of the King's Advo- 
cate, j^ " It was enough for their Lordships," he 
observed, " to know, that such was the law, and he 
admitted the Advocate bad a right to call for the 
usual interlocutor of relevancy." Eut he stated, 
" that when he came to' establish his case by proof, 
he trusted to make out circumstances which would 
satisfactorily elide the charge in the libel. His cli- 
ent's story was a short but most melancholy one. 
She was bred up in the strictest tenete-4)f religion 
and virtue, the daughter of a<llorthy and consfien- 
tioiis person, who, in evil times, had established a 
character for courage and religion, by becoming a 
sufferer for conscience-sake." ■ ..■:*, 

David Deans gave a convulsive start at hearing 
himself thus mentioned, and then rcsuniod the si- 
tiiation, in which, with liis face stooped against his 
hands, and both resting against the corner of the 
elevated bencli on which the Judges sale, he had 
hitherto listened to the procedure iu the trial. 
Tlic whig lavvyers seemed to be interested ; the 
toric.s put up their lip. 
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PLATE 34 Vol. IX THE HEAR T OF MID-LO THIAN 
The reported speech of the advocate defending Effie Deans is considerably 
expanded to add authenticity and colour to the narrative of her trial. 
(12. 128-29) 
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by the peasantrj', hooped in paltry clasps of 
wire, which served for candlesticks. He then 
disappeared, and presently entered with two 
eartlien flagons, (the china, he said, had been 
little used since my lady's time), one tilled with 
canary wine, the other with brandy. , ^ The canary 
sack, unheeding all probabilities of detection, 
he declared had been twenty years in the cel- 
lars of Wolf's Crag, " though it was not for him 
to speak before their honours ; the brandy — it 
was weel kenn'd liquor, as mild as mead, and as 
strong as Sampson — it had been in the house 
ever since the memorable revel, in which auld 
Mickletob had been slain at the head of the stair 
by Jaime of Jenklebrae, on account of the ho- 
nour of the worshipful I^ady Muirend, wha was 
in some sort an ally of the family ; natheless" — 

" But to cut that mader short, Mr Caleb," 
said the Keeper, " perhaps you will favour me 
with a ewer of water." 

" God forbid your lordship should drink wa- 
ter in this family, to the disgrace of so honour- 
able an house !" 

"Nevertheless, if his lordship have a fancy," 
said the Master, smiling, " 1 think you might 
indulge him ; for, if I mistake not, there has 
been Avater drank here at no distant date, and 
with good relish too." 
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PLATE 35 Vol. XI THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR 
An allusion to the old custom of placing flagons of alcoholic refreshment 
in the bedchambers of guests gives Scott the opportunity to digress further 
on 'Ancient Hospitality' in a note for the Magnum edition. The chance is 
also taken to retail a good story about Scottish clergymen who, when 



sharing a room, preferred to have but one Bible among them and a further 
bottle of ale each, rather than a Bible each and only one bottle of ale per 
head. (14. 91) 
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PLATE 36 Vol. XI THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR 
Scott ends this note, entitled 'Appeal to Parliament', with the sentence 
(written on the interleaf): 'In earlier editions of this Work, this legal 
distinction was not sufficiently explained.' It had evidently troubled the 
Clerk of Session — possibly in idle moments in court, as when Mark Napier 
sketched him — that he had not been clear in his own lawyer's mind as to 
the real position in matters of appeals to Parliament in the period between 
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" You understand physiognomy, go<Jct, Mr 
Caleb," said the Keeper, srniiing; " I assure you 
tlie gentleman has been near such a consumma- 
tion before now — ^fbr I most distinctly recollect, 
that, upon occasion of a journey which I made 
about a fortnight ago to Edinburgh, I saw Mr 
Craigengelt, or whatever is his name, undergo 
a severe examination before the Privy Council." 

" Upon what account ?" said the Master of 
Raven.swood, with some interest. 

The question led immediately to a tale which 
the Lord Keeper had been very anxious to in- 
troduce, when he could find a graceful and fit- 
ting opportunity. He took hold of the Master's 
arm, and led him back towards the hall. " The 
answer to your question," he said, " tliough it 
is a ridiculous business, is only fit for your own 



ear. 






As they entered the hall, he again took the 
Master apart into one of the recesses of the 
window, where it will be easily beUeved that 
Miss Ashton did not venture again to intrude 
upon tlieir conference. * 
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1689 and the Union of 1707. The solution was to move the whole setting 
of this novel from before to after the Union; and to this end he tried 
systematically to make all references throughout the novel to the Scottish 
courts and to Parliament conform to a time when there was only the one 
Parliament of Great Britain, and the House of Lords, to which appeals 
from the Court of Session in Edinburgh could be referred. (14. 116) 
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twixt the Marquis and his distressed kinsmuH, 
whicii Sir William Ashtoii hiid sometimes troat- 
ed as a bugbear, was proved beyond the possi- 
bility of further doubt. 

The alarm of the Lord Keeper became very 
serious. Since the Claim of Right, tlie power 
of appealing from the decisions of the civil 
court to the Estates of Parliament, which'had 
formerly been held incompetent, had in many 
instances been claimed, and in some aJlowed ; 
and he had no small reason to apprehend the ^.^^.^./^^^ 
issue, if the aaattirili Bnrk i r mgnt shoidd be dis- ^^ A^.^ 
posed to act upon <*« piwtoefettinrf^' the Mas- ;/ 
ter of Ravenswood 'Hwr-rrrrrenHn-fenv'.'' It 
would resolve into an equitable claim, and be 
decided, perhaps, upon the broad principles of 
justice, which were not quite so ftuourable to 
the Lord Keeper as those of strict la w.^ Mean- 
while, every report which reached him served 
to render the success of the Marqvus's itvtrigues 
the more probable, and the Lord Keeper began 
to think it indisi)en sable, that he shoukl look 
round for some kind of })rotection against the 
coming storm. The timidity of his temper in- 
duced him to adopt measures of compromise 
and concdiation. The affair of the wild bull, 
properly managcil, might, he thought, be made 
to facilitate a personal communication and re- 

VOL. XI. ■* 






PLATE 37 Vol. XI THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR 
The time-change of the novel (see Plate 36) is here well illustrated. The 
question of appeal is altered from one of appeal to the old Scottish 
Parliament, to appeal to the post-Union (British) House of Lords; and to 
the actual text of the novel — rather than simply being relegated to the 



place of a note — is added a didactic and expository section in which Scott 
attempts to clarify for the reader a complex legal position. Here is Scott 
the editor at his most conscientious. (14. 100) 
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of fornuT (lays, and llu' ri^ht side oi' liis licad a 
littk' lunied iq), tlii' licttcr to catch tlic .sound 
of till' clti'L'A mill's vdico, were all marks of his 
profcssidii and iniiiiuitics. Ik-sidc him sat his 
sister .land, a littk- neat old woman, with a 
Ili;j,i!land cinch and tailaii plaid, watching the 
\civ looks oi' her brother, to her the greatest 
man u|hiii i arth, and actively looking out ibr 
liim, in lii-^ silvcr-elaspcd Bible, the texts which 
llic minister quoted or expounded. 

I believf.' it was the resi)ect that wa.s univer- 
sally paid to this worthy veteran b)' ail ranks in 
(Jaiulerclengli which induced him to chuse our 
village tiir his residenc<% for such was by no 
Mieans his original intention. 

lie had li^.e^i to the rank of serjeant-major of 
artillery, by hard service in varfous ^pnarters of 
the world, and was reckoned one of the most 
tried and trust}' men id' the Scotch Train. A 
b;di, \vhicli shatterdl Ins arm in a peninsular 
campaign, ut lengtii prociu'cd him an honour- 
able disciiarge, with an allowance from Chelsea, 
and a ii indsome gratuity from the patriotic 
tund. Moreover, Serjeant More M'Alpin had 
been prudent as well a.s valiant ; and, from 
prl/e-money and savings, had become master 
of u small sunt in the three per cent con.sols. 

He retired with the purpose of enjoying thi.s 
income in the wikl Higliland glen, in which, 
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PLATE 38 Vol. XII A LEGEND OF MONTROSE 
Part of the Introduction to the Magnum edition (this written on a fly-title 
of the 1822 Novels and Tales volume, on interleaves, and with long 
quotadons on papers apart) laps round an akeration to the text already 



entered on an interleaf. (The alteration not printed in the Magnum edition: 
see 15. xxxiv.) (15. viii— ix) 
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IjliiH pliKwi I]i Oiis iiuiiiM U 

wrus-ol in " SfuiplKii ilmin." 
DraimntK-kj n tliirk raw mUture 

f>f nienljuui water, 
Dreiph , iardy^; slow ; iireaame. 
Droghling, cogWing, ntkeet:mg 

and fihunng: 
Drouthy, drougfil;/; Ihirsly. 
Drowj drkzle ; mi-zzting rata. 
Dr^dfjmg-box.^ur-iarjor bait- 

in^j in cookery. 
J>uds, ra^s ; chthes. 
Dunsbtm, jn^ging with the clliom, 
Dwani, dwawin, swoon ; qimlm. 
Dwiiiiiig, dvcapng ; decUnhiff. 

E. 

Eanl, earth ; " to eard," to inter. 

Effl'ir ol'war, warlike guise. 

Eident, m/-duing ; diligent. 

Eikc, addition. 

Eliding, Ji/i;/. 

Eithly, easily, 

Elshin, aiel, 

Enie, iiiicle. , 

Emllang^ in wuntemtptcd tveeeg-^ 

sion. 
Equals aquals, mtd-cs all odds er-en. 
ElttT-cap, aildor-caj), atter-co()e, 

« spider ; a viniktit atrahiti<rns 

person. 
Kttic, aim ; interui. 
Evening, romparirtg.- 
Ewest, nearest, 
Ewking, itching. 
Exies, hyxieries. 



Eae, whe. 



Fan, when. 

V axle, fourth part nfa large thin 

cake. 
Fashfs, irmUes. 
Fasbiotis, troublesome. 
Fat, u-haf. 
VAu\A,ftild. 
Faur'd, famured ; " ill-fdur'd," 

ill-faeovred ; " weel-faar'd," 

trell-favmirrd. 
Faut, deftmlt ; fmiH : irant. 
Fcal dyke, vmll iifsods, for SB in- 

closure. 
fvdX, faithful ; %a/. 
Fear, intire. 
Feck, strength ; jiith ; " licst 

feck," better jjarf. 
Feckless, powerless ; pithless ; 

feeble. 
Fee, wages, 
Fecl,_/oo/. 
Fell, skin. 

Fell, strong j active ; erperi. 
Fend, difi-nr! ; keep out bad aiea- 

ther ; jmieide against want, Sic, 
Fended, prorided. 
Fendy, cleeer in promding. 
Fickle, to malce lofike, arfulget ; 

to pUZ'^i', 

FieJit a haet, deuce a Int. 
Fiking, fy]dng,,jfiilgeUing;JidiUe- 

fatldltng. 
Files, defiles ; spoils, 
Fire-ftaoglit,/!ii<? o/' /<§*'«»■»«•• 
Fissel, hustle, 
FissenlesK, fusionless, pithless; 

weak. 
File, teltite, 
Flauglitoring, light shining fii- 

fiilli) ijlickeriitg. 



Thf;, fright, 

Flerait, frightened. 

Fley, frighten. 

Flight, arm;''. 

Flinjtinft, kirhing. 

Flisking, whisking vp and down. 

TUskmahoy, Jill-flirt. 

Flitt, remove ; dtjitirt. 

Flow-moss, tcntertf morass. 

F!uf-gil)s, sijtiihs. 

Flunkies, foolmeii, 

Flyte, scold. 

Fore — " to the fore," remaimng. 

Forbye, besides, 

Forfairn, wholli/ exhausfeil hy de~ 

cat/ or fatigue, 
¥or(iXi^hten, eichausird with figlii- 

in^ fitigued. 

Foriit,, forward. 

Forepeaks. .ffeets with the mrseof 
an et'i! tongue, whkh brings i!l- 
{tick on ever<i thing it pruisis. 

i'mumrl, foulniart ; puL--cal. 

Foy, dejiarling feasl. 

Fractious, peeeish. 

Fraito, frcm, freic'd, strange; 
foreign ; unfrienJiij. 

Freits, superstitious observances. 

G. 

Gabbart, the mouthful of food 
which a, bird is carrying to its 
you»g^ 

Oaberluuke, «» o'rf mendicanl, 
that carries a wallet, or meal- 
hag. 

Gae, go, 

Gangrel, a child beginning io 
u'ttlk ; also, a vagrant. 



Gar, make ; e.-im/icl. 

(issh, gassij'piiig, 

Gstc, DWi;. 

Gatheling-iieat, itfiert/peitt which 
was sk-nt rotiiui liy tile iSorder- 
irs, K> alarsn tbe eonntry in 
thnc W danger, as she fiery 
»>im iiiiiepiijy tiic iiinfa^^a^'^CT!?. 

Gaaiit, i/kwn. 

Gauntrees, goantrecs, toajf* »» 
nhieh cashs in a cellar ore laid, 

fiawsic, jilump ;jo!h ; jHyrth/. 

Gay, firetti; eonsiilerahle ; " gay 
fjood," jrreilil good. 

Gear, goods ; dress ; eijuijinient, 

Gceked, tossed the head ; jeered, 

(ieizt-nd, gu.thing ; /«i/.-.v^ 

Gett, (what is begotten), brat, 

Gliaist, ghost, 

Gif-fi;af, give raid lake, 

C;ilpoy, frtdiesome young jxrsoa. 

Girdle, an iron plate on which 
bread is baked. 

Girnel, nutti chest. 

Girtbi! — " slip the girths," tumble 
down, like a jHj,k-li-rse's !»tr- 
d, 11, wh, II Ihr girths give way. 

GUiks, 'Anapti^Hi. i — clu Mi i u ir : 
" flii^ tiie glaiks in folk's 
eon," deceii'c jko/sc's et/es. 

C;led, kite. 

Gk-dging, looking sli,h/ at one. 

Gked,,//a(Hf. 

Glec'd, m»-efi e tl ; squinting. 

GJcg, sharp. 

Gli&', glimpse ; short time ; also, 
afright,. 

Glssk, glimpse. 

Gloaming, glooming, fwiUght. 

Glower, gloweri»g, stare, stttring. 
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PLATE 39 Vol. XII {A LEGEND OF MONTROSE] 
Emendations to the Glossary at the end of the twelve-volume Novels and 
Tales of the Author of Waverley series which forms the first section of the 
Interleaved Set. 



facing page 

PLATE 40 Vol. XIII IVANHOE 

The initial folio of the Introduction. This paper begins: 'The Author of 
the Waverley Novels had hitherto proceeded in an unabated course of 
popularity, and might, in his peculiar district of literature, have been 
termed L'Enfant Gate' of success. It was plain, however, that frequent 
pubUcation must finally wear out the public favour, unless some mode could 
be devised to give an appearance of novelty to subsequent productions.' This 



novel, with its English medieval theme, was the result of Scott's realisation 
of the need for variety and change. The theory behind the production of 
the Magnum edition, too, was partly that a new generation of readers had 
to be captured, and the interest of an existing readership reawakened, by 
fitting out the novels in a new dress with annotation and lengthy semi- 
autobiographical introductions such as this. (16. iii-vi) 
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iliTs. rrime .Folm. u])on a p:vcy rind liigli-mettled 
j)airrcv, car.'K'oIcd witliiii the li.sts at tlie liead ol" 
liis jovial party, laughing loiul with his train, and 
cycii'g with all t!u; boldness of royal criticism the 
I)cautics who adorned the lofty galleries. 

Those who remarked in tlie cmuiteH«B«; of the 
Priiiec a dissolute audacity, mingled with extreme 
haiiglitiness and indifference to the feelings of 
others, could not yet deny to his countenance that 
sort of comeliness which belongs to an open set of 
finiturcs, \sell formed by nature, modelled by art 
to the usual rules of courtesy, yet so far frank and 
honest, tliat they seemed as if they disclaimed to 
conceal the natural workings of the soul. Such an 
expression is often mistaken for manly frankness, 
when in truth it arises from the reckless indiffer- 
ence of a libertine disposition, conscious of superi- 
ority of birth, of wealth, or of some other adventi- 
tious advantage, totally unconnected with personal 
merit. To those who did jiot think so deeply, and 
they were tlic greater nundjcr by a hundred to one, 
the splendour of Prince John's rhe»o, {i. e. fur tip- 
]K i.) of his cloak lined with the most costly sables, 
lis maroquin boots and golden sj)urs, together with 
th*; grace with whicli he managed his palfrey, were 
suflicient to merit their clamorous applaiLse, 

In liis joyous caracole rouiul the lists, the atten- 
tion <jf tiie J'rince was called by the connnotion, 
not vet subsided, uliicli had attended the ambi- 
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PLATE 41 Vol. XIII IVANHOE 

Scott's search for just the right word is evident from his alteration of 

'countenance', to 'features', to 'visage', to 'physiognomy'. (16. 110) 
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blow coultl descend, the Sable Knight oncomitotml, 
Ijjjjjf and Front-de-Banf rolled on the ground, 
both horse and man^^ Le Noir Faineant then 
turned his horse upon Athelstanc of Coningsburgh; 
and Ids own sword having been broken in his en- 
counter with Front-de-Boeuf, he wrenched from the 
hand of the bulky Saxon the battle-axe which he 
wielded, and dealt him such a blow upon the crest, 
that Athelstanc also lay senseless on the field. Ila- 
ving.achievcd this feat, for which he was the more 
highly applauded that it was totally uncxpecte<l 
from him, the knight seemed to resume the slug- 
gishness of his character, retuniing calmly to the 
northern extremity of the lists, leaving his leader 
to cope as he best could with Brian de Bois-Guil- 
bert. This was no longer matter of so much diffi- 
culty as formc*ly. The Templar's horse had bled 
much, and gave way under the shock of the Dis»- 
inherited Knight's charge. Brian dc Bois-Guilbert 
rolled on the field, encumbered with the stirrup, 
from which he was unable to draw his foot. His 
antagonist sprung from horseback, and command- 
ed him to yield himself; when Prince John, more 
moved by the Templar's dangerous situation than 
he had been by that of his rival, saved him the 
mortification of confessing himself vanquished, by 
casting down his warder, and putting an end to 
the conflict. 

It was, indeed, only the relics and embers of the 
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PLATE 42 Vol. XIII IVANHOE 

Colourful and dramatic details added to the tournament scene reflect the 
enduring interest of Scott — the sometime Edinburgh Light Dragoon — in 
the romance of war and chivalry and the military life. (16. 192-93) 
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PLATE 43 Vol. XIII IVANHOE 

Scott's letter to Cadell of 20 April 1830 (bound into the interleaved be inserted. He also takes the opportunity to make a statement of reassurance 

volume) enclosing a further last-minute note to Ivanhoe — expanding a note to his publisher: 'I am determined to finish the whole Magnum before 

already added for the Magnum edition — which he hopes comes in time to beginning any thing else. It will be a great job olThand.' 
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"\Miat know I but that tlicse evils are the messen- 
gers of Jehovah's wrath to the unnatural child, who 
thinks of a stranger's captivity before a parent's ? 
who forgets the desolation of Judali, and looks up- 
on the comeliness of a (icntile and a stranger? — 
J3ut 1 will tear this folly from my heart, though 
JC every fibre bleed as I rend it Avay !" 

She wTapped herself closely in her veil, and sat 
down at a distance from the couch of the wounded 
knight, with her back turned towards it, fortifying 
or endeavouring to fortify her mind,not only against 
the impending evils from without, but also against 
those treacherous feelings which assailed her from 
within. 
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PLATE 44 Vol. XIII IVANHOE 

The last-minute note to the novel (see Plate 43), which expands and 
corroborates a note on a point of heraldry already added some pages 
before, during revision for the new edition. (17. Ill) 
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lined witli arcliers, altliongh only a fcw arc advan- 
ced from its dark shadow." 

" Under what banner ?" asked Ivanhoc. 

" Under no ensign of war which I can observe," 
answered Rcl)ccca. 

" A singidar novelty," muttered the knight, " to 
advance to storm such a castle without pennon or 
banner displayed. — Seest thou who they be that act 
as leaders ?" 

" A knight, clad in sable armour, is the most 
conspicuous," said the Jewess ; " he alone is armed 
from head to lieel, and seems to assume the direc- 
tion of all around him." 

" What device does he bear on his shield ?" re- 
plied Ivanhoc. 

" Something resembling' a bar of iron, and a pad- 
lock painted blue on the black shield." ^"^ 

" A fetterlock and shackle-bolt aziu-e," said 
Ivanhoc ; " I know not who may bear the device, 
but well I ween it might no\v.be mine own. (!anst 
thou not sec the motto ?" 

" Scarce the device itself at this distance," replied 
Rebecca ; " but when the sun glances fair xipon 
his shield, it shews as I tell you." 

" Seera there no other leaders ?" exclaimed the 
anxious inquirer. 

" None of mark and distinction that 1 can l)ehold 
from this station," said Ilebecca, " but, doubtless. 
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PLATE 45 Vol. XIII IVANHOE 

The note referred to above (sec Plates 43-44) in which Scott attempts to 
defend his heraldic mistake in describmg the charges and tinctures of a 
knight's shield by arguing that the laws of armory had taken time to 



evolve, and that the precise science of heraldry as it was known in his own 
time had not always been so ininutely controlled. This statement caused 
Scott to append yet a further note late in the day. (17. 99-100) 
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PLATE 46 Vol. XIV IVANHOE 
Part of a very long discursive note added to a 
chapter of Ivanhoe (and subsequently bound into the 
interleaved volume) which includes some general 
thoughts on the progress of society occasioned by 
consideration of the architecture of brochs in the 
Northern Isles. The wrhole note on the Castle of 
Coningsburgh occupies five pages in the Magnum 
edition. As an example of progress and technological 
change he cites the application of gas to domestic 
lighting, and wonders what a society of antiquaries 
would make, some hundreds of years in the future, 
of the discovery of a pair of patent candle-snuffers. It 
should be remembered that Scott had been chairman 
of the Edinburgh Oil Gas Light Company since 1823, 
and that he was much involved in such matters of 
advancing technology at the time he was writing his 
later historical novels; and that Abbotsford, the locus 
classicus of the early nineteenth-century Romantic 
antiquarian interior, was also one of the first houses 
in Scotland to be lit by gas. (17. 336-37) 
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PLATE 47 Vol. XV THE MONASTERY 

For a long note on 'Foppery ot the Sixteenth Century' to be added to the 
novel, Scott has filled both sides of an interleaf with the historical and 
critical part of the note, and then makes reference to a paper apart which 



should be taken in; and that paper, containing long quotations from 
Jonson's Ei'ery Man out of his Htunour in the hand of Anne Scott, is bound 
in opposite. (19. 162-63) 
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PLATE 48 Vol. XVI THE ABBOT 

Miscellaneous material gathered by Scott the antiquary (on interleaf), or 
transcribed for him by amanuenses including his daughter Anne (on the 
papers apart), and used in the composition of three Magnum notes on the 



general subject of late-medieval masquerades and festivities. 

(20. 209—11: notes ii ('The Hobby-Horse') and iii ('Representation of Robin 

Hood and Little John') 
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KENJIWORTH. 



ed, and the earth shook ; and for my part, liardy 
as I am, it made me very vengeably afraid." » 

• See Lonchmn's Account of the Queen's Entertoinment at Kil 
l.nRwonh Cstle, in 1475, a very diverting tract, written by « 
Krt.t a coxcomb as ever bIotte<l paper. -The original is extremely 
rare, but .t has been twice reprinted ; once in Mr Nicliolas's very 
cunous and interesting eoUection of the Prq^esses and PubUc Pro- 
cessions of Queen Elizabeth, Vol. I. ; and more lately iaji,^ 
a work termed Kml/wnrlh lUuitraled, heautifally priXd at Ch 
wick, for Mcridew of Coventry, and HadclyfT of Bir/ingham 
which, if continued with the same good taste and exXution, wjfi be 
o m i nf ih . O iKut aimijumiaii pubULaiiuii i i Hut Tun ku.1) ayniMeU. - 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

K«y, thb U mMtraf for (be month of March, 
When liares are maddest. Either spe^ in reason, 
Giving coM argument the waSX of passion. 
Or I break up the eoort. 

BtmaaiU and Fletcher. 

It is by no means oar purpose to describe mi- 
nutely all the princely festivities of Kenilwoith, af- 
ter die fashion of Master Robert Lanehain, whom 
we quoted in the conclusion of the last Chapter. 
It is sufficient to sty, that under discharge of the 
splendid flre-works, which we have borrowed Lane- 
haa'a eloquence to describe, the Queen entered 
the base-court of Kenilworth, through Mortimer's 
Tower, md moving on through pageants of hea. 
then go^ and hero^ of Mitiqnity, who oSered gifts 
and compliments on the bended knee, at length 
found her way to the great hall of the Castle, gor- 
— *:„„ „;»!, f),„ richest 
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PLATE 49 Vol. XVIII KENILWORTH 

An opening in the interleaved second volume of the novel which shows, 
on p.316, further material added to an existing printed footnote, and 
opposite (on p. 317) a shp tipped in to expand the text in the bottom line 
of that page. The final paragraph added in manuscript on p. 316 was not 
printed in the Magnum edition (23, 203). Scott relates how a plan of 



Kenilworth Castle had been sent to him by a correspondent. This plan 
boasted a most interesting provenance, having been found among the 
papers of JJ Rousseau when he left England. Scott further states that the 
plan is with Cadell, and that it might be engraved for inclusion at this 
point. (23. 203: addition to note; 204: addition to text in following chapter) 
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PLATE 50 Vol. XVIII KENILWORTH 
Part of a letter of William Hamper to Scott, 2 
June 1829, containing extracts from inventories of 
plenishings of Kenilworth Castle, many of which 
quotations were used to supplement Scott's description 
of 'the princely pleasures of Kenilworth'. Material 
extracted from Hamper's letter (which was sub- 
sequently bound into the mterleaved volume) forms 
the notes on Magnum 23. 237—41 . 
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iliolas sent to Ireland or Scotland, or somewhere, 
to rid our court of so antic a clicvalieiV' 

The discourse became then more j^eneral, and 
soon after there was a summons to the banquet. 

Ill order to obey this signal, the company were 
under the necessity of crossing the inner court of 
the Castle, that they miglit reach the new-build- 
ings, containing tlie large banquetting room, in 
which preparations for supper were made upon a 
scale of profuse magnificence, corresponding to the 






occasion. 






III the course of tliH passage, and especially in 
^ ^ the court-yard, the new made knights were assailed 
,^ ru-!i^'y the heralds, pursuivants, minstrels, &c. with the 
' usual cry of largesse, largesse, chevaliers tres 

hardh ! an ancient invocation, intended to awaken 
the bounty oi the acolytes of chivaliy towards 
those whose business it waK to register their armo- 
rial bearings, and celebrate the deeds by which 
they were illustrated. The call was of course li- 
berally and courteously answered by those to whom 
it was addressed. Varney gave his largesse with 
an affectation of complaisance and humility. Ra- 
leigh bestowed his with the graceful e:ise peculiar 
to one who has attained his own place, and is fami- 
liar witli its dignity. Honest Blonnt gave wh:,t 
his tailor had l(;ft him of his half-year's rent, drop- 
ping some jiieces in his hurry, then stooping down 
to look for them, and then distributing them 
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PLATE 51 Vol. XVIII KENILIVORTH 

A digest of some of WiUiam Hamper's information about Kenilworth also 
appears in this lengthy and detailed descriptive passage added as an extra 
paragraph to the text itself (23. 226) 
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" ('liiikc-fiili l(>;i(li-(l,'" .-msworcil the (JanjTncdeof 
Hurffl)-\\'i>tr;i, " witli jjixxl Naiit/,. Jamaica sugar, 
Pdi-tntial leiiioiis, not It) iiRiitioii mitiiieg and toast, 
and \iatfr takuu in from tin' Siiellicoal spring." 

1,(111(1 and long laiiglit-d tho guests at this stated 
and regular jest hetwixt the Udaller and his but- 
ler, whieh always served a.s a preface to the intnv 
dnetioil of a pmieh-liowl of enormous size, the 
gift of the eaptain of one of the Ilouourabie EiWt 
India Company's vessels, wliieli, bound from China 
homeward, had been driven uoith-Jilumt by stress 
of weatlier into LiTwiek-bay, and ha<l tliere con- 
trived to get lid of ])art of the eai'go, without very 
scrupulously reckoning for the King's duties. 

Magnus 'J'roil, liaving been a large oistonier. 
besides olherwise obliging Captain C<K)lie, had Inmn 
remunerated, on the dejiarture of the ship, with 
this splendid vehicle of conviviality, at the very 
sight of which, as old Eric Scainbester bent under 
its weight, a murmur of applause ran through the 
c<jinj»any. ^^ 

lHLuk*t-w«M«ef<t- tilts ca])ac)ous Mediterranean of 
punch, were accommodated by the Udaller with 
their jiortions, dispensed in huge riumner glasses 
by his own hospitable liaud, whilst they who sat 
at a greater distance rej)leiiished their cu])s by 
means of a rich silver flagou, faceliouisly called the 
Pinnace ; which, filled occasionally at the bowl, 
served to di>j)ense its liquid treasures to the more 
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PLATE 52 Vol. XIX THE PIRATE 

Background material on Zetland toasts, which might well have been the 
stuff of a note in the novel, is here mcorporated m the text itself, the bare 
reference being relegated to a footnote. (24. 235) 
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I — but come in — come in — liere you will find uh 
starviiifj in comfort — not so much as a mouthful 
of-s'our sillockw to be had for love or money." 

'■ Tliat jnay he in u small i)art Iu'IjxhI," said the 
Udaller ; " for though the best of our supiwr is 
gone over the Fitful Crags to the sealchies and the 
dog-fi.sh. yet we liave got jiouu-thing in the kit still. 
—Here, Laurie, bring up the ri/iia.'' 

"Jo/fH/,jiihif !"* was l^aurence's joyful answer; 
and he hastened for the basketj|while the party 
entered the hut. ^ '* 

Here, in a cabjn whieli snielled strongly of dried 
fish, and whose sides and roof were jet-black with 
Kinoke, they fountt tlw uiiltappy Triptolemus Yel- 
lowley, seated bi»side a fire made of dried sea-weed, 
niiugksl with some iwats aiul wreck-woml ; his sole 
coini)anion a barefooteti. yellow-haired Zetland boy, 
who acte«l iK-casioually as a kind <if page to Clatul 
Halcro, bearing his fiddle on his shoulders, saddling 
his jmny, and rendering him similar duties tif 
kiiully observance. The disconsolate agriculturist, 
for such his visage lK>tokene<i him, displayed little 
surprise, and less animation, at the arrivtM of the 
I'daller and his companions, until, after the party 
had drawn close to tlie fire, (a neighbourhood which 
the dampness of the night air rendered far from 



• Jokiil,—Ym, »ir; a Norse exprtssion, still in common use. 
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facing page 

PLATE 53 Vol. XIX THE PIRATE 

A long note (on soothsaying women in Greenland) written on a paper 
apart is further expanded by the addition of two sentences inscribed on a 
small slip of paper. The place where the contents of this second paper 
apart are to be taken into the first is marked rather over half-way down 
the sheet with the abbreviation 'p. a.'. (25. 21-22) 



above 

PLATE 54 Vol. XX THE PIRATE 

An additional paragraph of speech containing certain obscure allusions is 
inserted as a 'peg' on which Scott can then hang two new notes relating 
to traditions of the Northern Isles. This is an excellent example of Scott's 
compulsive desire to annotate. If the opportunity for him to do so was 
not already present he would, as here, create the circumstances necessary 
for editorial enjoyment. (25. 157) 
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the niajiician lU'iiiiaskar, J at leiie,tli roaoli. 
i-d a vaulted room, tlodicated to sccrt'cv 



(I silence, and helield. si-ated l)v a laii 



'!>■ 



antl eni])loyed in reading a blotted /-rvinf^ 
the person, or jierliaps I slioidd rather s;iy 
the l<]idoloit, or representative \'^isio5i, of 
the Ai'Tiiou oi" \V^\vKHi.KY ! You will not 
he surprised at the filial instinet whid) 
(>na1)led me at once to acknowledge the 
features horni- l)y tliis veiieral)le a})j)arititn!. 
and tliat I at once bended tlie knee, with 
the classical salutation ot". Salve, miigw 
parens ! 'I'ho vision, however, cut nie short, 
by pointing to a scat, asid intimating ^that 
my ])resence w;is not unexj)Octed, and that 
he had something to say to me. 

1 sat down with huml)k' obedience, ami 
enck^avoureit to note the tl'atures of him 
witli whom 1 now found niyseU" so unex- 
pectedly in society. Ihit on this point 1 
can give your reverence no satisthction ; lor. 
besidt's the obscurity of the apartment, and 
the fluttered state of my own nerves, I 
seemed to myself overvvhehned by a stnise 
of filial awe, which prevented my notiiiji 
ami rect)rding what it is pj-obabk; the {)cr- 
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PLATE 55 Vol. XX THE FOR TUNES OF NIGEL 
Evidence for the belief that in the Magnum edition Scott was writing for 
a different, perhaps rather less well-educated class of readership, which he 
felt needed greater instruction than had his earlier followers, is furnished 



by the appearance of this pedantic note to Captain Clutterbuck's letter to 
the Rev Dr Dryasdust which forms the introductory epistle to the novel. 
Here the 'uninitiated' arc told that a 'revise' is a second proof. (26. xxv) 
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•■ Hand yimr l(.iipio for a lailse tKrliiiif^Hdoii," 
siii.l tin- Kiiij;-, hiif with a sinilc (m hi« fac thai 
slu'Wfd llic llalUry lia<! doiu- its part. " Look at 
the boimiu piece of uorkiriansliip, and hand your 
i-laveriiig toiigiu'.—Aiid wliaso iumdywork irmy it 
be, (ieonlie ?" 

" It was wi-onglit, sir," re))lied tlie goldsmitL. 
" by the famous Florentine, lienveiuito (;ellini, 
and designed for Francis the First of France ; hut 
[ bo])e it will tiiid a fitter niiLster." 

" Francis of France !" said tlie King ; " send 
Solomon, King of tlie Jews, to Francis of France ! 
— H(xly of me, man. it woul<l liave kytlied Cellini 
mad, ha<l be never done onythinq else out of Ibe 
gate. Francis ! — why, he was a fighting fulc. man 
— a mere figliting fule, — got hiinsell t;i'cn at I'a- 
via, like our ain David at Durham lang syne ; — if 
tbey could hae sent liini Solomon's wit, and love 
of [K-ace and godliness, they wad hae dune him a 
iK'ttcr turn, liut Solonioji should sit in other gate 
company tliaii Francis of France." 

" 1 trust that such will be his gmxl fortune," 
said Ileriot. 

•' It is a ciu'ioiis aiid vera artificial .sculpture," 
said tlie King, in continuation; "but yet, niethinks, 
the (Bjncilix. or executioner there, is brandishing: 
his giilley ower near the Kings face, .seeing he is 
within reach of his weapon. I think less wisdom 
than SolonioiiV wad have taught him that there 



PLATE 56 Vol. XX THE FOR TUNES OE NIGEL 
An uncommon word had caused problems for the printer. Scott here 
wrote out the word 'carnifex' in a clear, bold hand; deleted the word 
'crucifix' in the text (for thus had the compositor read the intended 



antiquated synonym for 'executioner'); and added a plea for the printer to 
take care in setting the word correctly. (26. 100) 
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advice that I am desirous to have, and you know 
I can make it worth your while." 

" O, it is not for the sake of lucre, Mistress Mar- 
garet," answered the obliging daine ; " but traly 
I would have you listen to some advice — ^bethink 
you of your own condition." 

" My father's calling is mechanical," said Mar- 
garet, " but our blood is not so. I have heard my 
father .say that we are descended, at a distance in- 
deed, from the great Earls of Dalwolsey." ''' 

" Ay, ay," said Dame Ursula ; " even so — I 
never knew a Scot of you but was descendetl, as 
ye call it, from some great house or other ; and 
a piteous descent it often is — and as for the dis- 
tance you speak of, it is so great as to put you out 
of sight of each other. — Yet do not toss your pretty 
head so scornfully, b\it tell me the name of this 
lordly northern gallant, and we will try what can 
he done in the matter." 

" It is Lord Glenvarloch, whom they call Lord 
Nigel Olifaunt," said Margaret in a low voice, and 
turning away to hide her blushes. 

" Marrj', heaven forefeud !" exclaimed Dame 
Suddlechop ; " this is the very devil, and some- 
thing worse r 

'• How meat! you ?" said the damsel, surprised 
at the vivacity of her exclamation. 

" \Vliy, kwnv ye not," said the dame, " what 
{Hiwerful enemies he has at Court ? know ye no^ 



PLATE 57 Vol. XX THE FOR TUNES OF NIGEL 
Scott had made a character in the novel, Margaret Ramsay, claim descent 
from the Ramsays, Earls of Dalhousie. In revising his text he now adds 
substance to the claim by reminding his readers that Allan Ramsay, too. 



had thought of that noble house as his kinsfolk, and the 'origin and source 
of gentry'. Fact was adduced in support of fiction. (26. 162) 
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.iiiil r<i(liii!i(iji(:iiii' ficcrjiiiit (it' Ihr Inist, Mdiisk-iu- 
<li' r.r.iii|cii. iiliuli \\<- (iiil iHil cniuliiilc until they 
li.icl iv:hIu(I tlir'I'ciiiplfof i lo^vjijtality <ivfr u liicli 
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PLATE 58 Vol. XXI THE FOR TUNES OF NIGEL 
Annotation at its heaviest and most tiresome. Scott allows himself an 
extensive digression on the role of pages in the seventeenth century, which 
is illustrated by an excessively long quotation from Ben Jonson's The New 











Inn. The quotation extends over both sides of two interleaves. There are 
also several long quotations in the notes to the succeeding chapter 
(26. 237-38) 
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kin ; " V)iit f would !ia Vf tlieiii carry things a jx^g 
Id^v'er. — If tlify were ti) see on a plain field thirty 
thousatid siu-h pikes u.s I have seen in the artillery 
trardeiis. it would not be their long-haired eonr- 
tiers would help therii, I trow."^^ 

" Ilout tout, uian," said Richie, " mind where 
the Stuarts come true, and never think they would 
want spears or c!ay)r)ores either ; hut leaving sic 
matters, whilk are pi'riloiis to speak on, I say once 
more, what is your concern in all this nnitter ?" 

" \M)at is it," said Jenkin ; "- %vh}', have I not 
fixed on Peg-a-Rainsay to he my true love iVoni 
tlie day I came to her old hither s shop ? and liave 
I not carried her pattens and her chopines for 
three yeai-s, and born(< her prayer-book to church. 
and bnished tlie cushion for her to kneel <h)wn 
u})on, and did siie ever tsay me nay ?" 

" I see no cause she >iad." said Richie, " if tlte 
Uke of such small services were all that ye profler- 
ed. All, man I there are few — very few, cither of 
fools or of wise men, ken how to guide n woman.'* 

" Why, did I not serve lier at the risk of my 
free(h)m, and very nigli at the risk of my neck ? 
Did site not — no, it was not her neither, but that 
accursed beldam wlmm she caused work upon me— 
l>ersuade nie like a fool to turn myself into a wa- 
terman to help my lord, and a plague to him, down 
to Scotland ; and instead of going peaceably down 
to the shij) at (irraveseud. did not he rant and bully. 



PLATE 59 Vol. XXII THE FOR TUNES OF NIGEL 
A note on the military training of the citizenry which made up the Parlia- 
mentary army in the Civil War has been left unfmishcd, and is so marked 
by Cadell. It was presumably modified and concluded at proof stage (or 
just conceivably in a later paper apart which is now lost). (27. 347-48) 
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banquet was anxiously expected, a servant wJiis- 
jM'ivcI Master Heriot forth of the apartment. When 
hi' re-iiitered, he walked up to the King, and, in 
his turn, whispered something, at which James 
started. 

" He is not wanting his siller ?" said the King, 
shortly and .sharply. 

" By no irieans, my liege. It is a subject he 4s. 
quite indifferent upon, so long as it can pleasure 
your Majesty." 

" Body of us, man !" said the King, " it is the 
speech of a true man and. a loving subject, and we 
will grace him accordingly-^^Swith, man ! have him 
— panditejbres. Moniplies ? — ^They should have 
caUed the chield Monypennies, though I sail war- 
rant you English think we have not such a name 
in Scotland." 

" It is an ancient and honourable stock, the 
Monypennies," said Sir Mungo Malagrowther ; 
" the only loss is, there are sae few of the name." 

" The family seems to increase among your 
countrymen, Sir Mungo," said Ma.ster Lowestoffe, 
whom Lord Glenvai-loch had invited to be present, 
" since his Majesty's happy accession brought so 
many of you here." 

" Right, sir — right," said Sir Mungo, nodding 
and l<x)king at George Heriot ; " there have^some 
of ■» been the bettei" of that great blessing to the 
English nation." 
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PLATE 60 Vol. XXII THE FOR TUNES OF NIGEL 
By inserting two lines into a speech — 'what though he be but a carle — a 
twopenny cat may look at a king' — Scott adds humanity and tolerance to 
the character of James VI and I. (27. 382) 
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PLATE 61 Vol. XXII PEVERIL OF THE PEAK 

Bound into the interleaved volume containing the first part of Peveril is 

Scott's letter of 19 November 1830 in which he explained his worries 

about the novel, and set out his demands of the printer in this particular 

case. 
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PLATE 62 Vol. XXII PEVERIL OF THE PEAK 

Annotation in this novel is heavy, and a good deal of additional material 
is bound into the interleaved volumes. This opening shows, on the interleaf, 
part of a long note (continued on two further interleaves) on 'Persecution 
of the Puritans'; and written up the margin of p. 339 and on the bound-in 
paper apart, an addition to the text on the first page of the following 



chapter — this deals with the changing customs of the Manx. The insertion 
allowed Scott to append to the chapter a note on popular pastimes in the 
Isle of Man which ran to four pages in the Magnum edition. 
(28. 189: note on Persecution; 192-93: textual addition in Ch. xi) 
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Over the diiitmt'y-pii'ir (uliidi was of tlicstiiiK' 
massive materials with tlie |mitelling of (lie ,ip;trt- 
iiiciit.) was the only uriiaineiif of the room ; a puiiit- 
iiijf. namely, rej)resenting an oflieer in the military 
dress of the dvil Wars; tliesliort band whieh hiuii; 
iloWM on the euiras,-. — his orange-eoloured seart. 
Imt, a)K»ve all, the shortness of his ehtse-eiit hair, 
shewing,' evidently to which of the Ji'reat parties he 
hail helooo-ed. I lis riii'lit haiid rested on the hili 
of his sword : and in the left he hehl a sjnall Hihte, 
hearing the inseriplion, " /// //w .si,ii'ito." 'i'lic eonn- 
lenanee was of a^ uiWr eon'plexion. with tk^p ' 
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Iilaek eye^. and an oval form of face — one of those 
j)|]\si(ii;iiomies. to whieh, though not otherwise 
nii[)leasiiig, we naturally attach the ideaof nielaii- 
ehoiy and of misfortune. Apparently it was Ufll 
known to Julian Peveril ; for, after having looked 
at it for a long time, he could not forbear mutter- 
ing aloud, " ^^'llat woidd I give that that man luul 
never been born, or that he .still lived !" 

•' How now — how is this ?" said a female, wlin 
entered the room as he uttered this i-etlectiou. 
•• Von here, blaster Peveril, in spite of all the 
warnings you have had ? You here, in the pos- 
session of folk'.s house M'hen tliey are abroad, and 
talking to yourseH\ as I shall warrant ?" 

'• ^'es. Mistress Ueborah," said Peveril, " 1 am 
here once more, as you see, against every prohi- 
bition, and in defiance of all danger. — \V''here is 
Alice r 
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PLATES 63-64 Vol. XXII PEVERIL OF THE PEAK 
The lower halves of p. 347 and facing interleaf, and the upper halves of 
p. 348 and interleaf, illustrate a fascinating change made by Scott in pursuit 
of accuracy and the latest knowledge. He has altered his description of the 



portrait of a Cromwellian officer so that it now fits a real face in an actual 
picture in the possession of a Manx family of which he had been made 
aware. (28. 200-01: text and footnote) 
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Timm, p'wamus, that is my iriotto ; and therewith 
I present you a brimmer to the liealth of the fair 
lady you wot of." 

" Let it come, Will," replied his friend, and the 
flask circulated briskly from hand to hand. 

Julian did not think it prudent to seem a check 
on their festivity, as he hoped in its progress some- 
thing might occur to enable him to judge of the 
character and purposes of his companions. But he 
watched them in vain. Tlieir conversation was 
animated and lively, and often bore reference t« 
the literature of the ijeriwl, in which the elder "^ 
seemed particularly well skilled. They also talked [ 
freely of the Court, and of that numerous class of 
gallants who were then described as *' men of wit 
and pleasure about town ;" and to whom it seemed 
probable they themselves appertainetl. 

At length the universal topic of the Popish Plot 
was started ; upon which Ganlesse and Smith 
seemed to entertain the most opposite opinion.s. 
Ganlesse, if he did not maintain the authority of 
Oates in its utmost extent, contended that at least 
it was confirmed in a great measure by the mur- 
der of Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, and the letters ' 
written by Coleman to the confessor of the French 
King.j,^, 

With much more noise, and less power of rea- 
soning, Will Smith hesitated not to ridicule and 
run down the whole discovery, as one of the wild- 
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PLATE 65 Vol. XXIII PEVERIL OF THE PEAK 

Revision of a single chapter of the novel for the Magnum edition (29. Ch. 
viii) allowed Scott to add three substantial notes to the end, together with 
one note at the foot of a page. The addition of one of these was made 
possible by the insertion into the text of an allusion to eating habits on the 



Isle of Man, an allusion which then had to be explained in the note (29. 
174-75: note i). Mention of the Popish Plot provided Scott, in the passage 
illustrated here, with the opportunity to digress on the subject and to quote 
Hume in the note. (29. 175-76: note ii) 
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iiu]U'<l tlowi — "11 iiii|Kii'iaiit state iiit.riijiu' to Ire 
Ciii-tlit'i-t'i], or iKiilk'd, us circHiHstuiiccs iviuler most 
to inv own hoiKrtir and glory — I u i>lK'<l for hus^i- 
ncss but now, and I lutve ji-ot cuong-h of it. But 
BvifkiiiKliani will ki'cj) ills own stotTiij^t'-way 
throiii^li shoal and tlirougii \vt.'ullicr." 
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PLATE 66 Vol. XXIII PEVERIL OF THE PEAK 

A strange addition to the novel is the 'letter from the Dead to the Living', 
which purports to be a communication from a long-dead female member 
of the aristocratic Jerningham family. Though the hand is disguised, it is 



possible that the writer is Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. Such eccentricity 
would have appealed to this antiquarian friend of Scott's, and would 
indeed have been characteristic of his sense of humour. (29. 309-10) 
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pulpit a banniT, mi vtliiiK was ri'j)re>™tc<I a liiin, 
«ith the mottii, " IVW< /ao 1:1: Irihii Jiiiht:'' 

TIi« torrent of niy^-tiral yet aiiiniatintr elftqnenro 
of the preacher — an old ffrey-iiaired man, whom z.al 
seemed to supply with t!ie powers of voiie and ac- 
tion, of wliieh years had deprived hini — was snited 
to the taste of hiu audienee, hut eould not he trans- 
ferred to these pa?es without seandal and impro- 
priety. Tie menaced the rulers of Eiijfland with 
all the judpnents denounced on those of Moah and 
Assyri 1 — he called upon the saints to he strouL". to 
be up and doing; and promised thi Benii;-ac!es\ hich, 
in the campa'f^ns of Joshua, and . i suec st .■> the 
Talianl J 1 Jges of Israel, supplieil all odds a^inut 
the Amorites, Midianites, and Philistinesyv 

Julian, with deep anxiety, siH>n heard enough to 
make him aware, that the meeting was likely to ter- 
minate in open insurrection, like that of the Fifth- 
Monarchy men, un<ler V'enner, at an earlier perifid 
of Charles's reign ;* and he was not a lillle ci>ncem- 
ed at the probability of Bridgenorth heinf; impli- 
cated in so criminal and despenite an undertaking. 
If he had retained any doubts of the issue of the 
meeting, they must have been removed when the 

• This insurrection took place in I6C0. Th<we €iij,TiCi^ in it 
bctiffvwl themwlves invutncralite Hntl inviiu-iliie. They pro- 
ciaimwl th<? jMillmnium, anU disturbed London grpatty. The 
day aft«r tbeir mail rebellion, they were put down Wid ttubdued ; 
and their leaders not having the giwd tortune to be convicted as 
nftiatcDv were tried aod piuushcd u tiBitors. 



ruffling, [fify must nave Dccn removed uhen tlic 
IJroachcr called on liis liearcrs to renounce all ex- 
IX'ctntiou which had hitherto been entertained of 
safety to the nation, from the execution of the or- 
dinary laws of t!ie land. This, he said, was at best 
Imt a carnal st^ek ing after earthly aid— a going tlown 
to Egypt for helj), which the jealousy of their Di- 
vine i.cader woukl resent as a ilecing to another 



PLATE 67 Vol. XXIV PEVERIL OF THE PEAK 

This is an instructive opening. The manuscript note on the interleaf is 
shown in print on the tipped-in sheet of a Magnum page-proof (although 
it did not in fact appear in the final Magnum text). On the page-proof a 
reference to 'Page 25 of Copy' can be seen: this refers to the opening of 



the interleaved volume here reproduced. An addition to the text which 
Scott has inserted at proof stage (in the margin) should also be noted. This 
last emendation filled up the space which would have been left on p. 229 
of the Magnum volume by the excision of the footnote. (30. 229) 
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yoii out ofnoinc canal oritioat, or jxH-liiips out of a 
loop of the Loire, knit up in ;i sMck, for the <ri-eatcr 
convoiiicmce of swimming — for tliiit is like to l)c tlie 
t'luloii't.— Tlic I'rovost-Marslial smiled on us wlicn 
\vc parted," eontimicd ho, uddressiiig Cuiiningbani, 
" and that is a sign liis thoughts were dangerous.' 

" I care not for his danger," said Cunninghan) ; 
" such game as we are is beyond his bird-bolts. Hut 
I would liavc thee tell the whole to the Devil's 
Oliver, who is always a good friend to the Scottish 
(ruard, and will sec Father Louis before the Pro- 
vost ean, for he is to shave him to-morrow." 

" Hut hark you," said Balafre, " it is ill going 
to Oliver empty-handed, and I am as bare as tbe 
birch in December." 

" So arc we all," said Cunningham — " Oliver 
must uot scruple to take our Scottish words for 
once. We will nuike up something handsome 
among iis against the next pay-day ; aud if he ex- 
pects to share, let me tell you, the pay-day will 
come about all the sooner." 

" And now for the Chateau," said Balafre ; " and 
my nephew shall tell us by the way how he brought 
the Provost- Marshal on his shoulders, that we may 
know how to shape our report both to Crawford jmd 
Oliver," ■'*■ > , 
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PLATE 68 Vol. XXIV QUENTIN DUR WARD 

Cross-reference between novels is illustrated by this opening from Quentin 
Durward in which Scott introduces a long additional note on Gipsies and 
Bohemians by alluding to remarks on Scottish Gipsies made in Guy 
Mannering. His view of the whole Magnum Opus project as a single 
undertaking is interesting: in the manuscript note which begins on p. 315 



he writes 'in a former volume of this work', i.e. the whole corpus of his 
novels viewed as a unified vast creation, the product of the fertile mind of 
the Author of Waverley. In this note as finally printed, the phrase reads 
'in a former volume of this edition of the Waverley Novels'. (31. 113) 
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said the historian ; " hut which is yet within the 
reach of princes, who will strive for it. Mean- 
time, Sire, he prepared, for the Duke will present- 
ly confer with you." 

Louis looked long after Philip when he left the 
apartment, and at length bxirst into a bitter laugh. 
" He spoke of fishing — I have sent him home, a 
trout properly tickled ! — And he thinks himself 
virtuous because he took no bribe, but contented 
himself with flattery and promises, and the plea- 
sure of aveng[ing an affront to his vanity ! — Why, 
he is but so much the poorer for the refusal of the 
money — not a jot the more honest. He must be 
mine though, for he hath the shrewdest head 
among them. Well, now for a nobler game ! I 
-^ _ jn»st face this leviathan Charles, who will present- 
ly swim hitherward, cleaving the deep before him. 
I must, like a trembling sailor, throw a tub over 
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board to amuse him. But I may one day find the ^ 
chance — of driving a harpoon into his entrails !" ^ 
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PLATE 69 Vol. XXV QUENTIN DURWARD 

An example of heavy annotation in the second interleaved volume of the 
novel. A note begins on the interleaf, continues in the white space below 
the text on p. 355, and is completed in the margin. There is also one minor 
emendation of the text itself. (32. 282) 
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liain -was rather addicted to wine, but so was the 
gallant Sir (rodfrey, th«ir graudsire ; — he was 
something hasty and sanguinary in his temper, 
such had been her brother, Ileinold of blessed me- 
mory ; — he was blunt in sjieech, few Germans 
were otherwise ; and a little wilfid and peremp- 
tory, but she believed all men loved to rule. More 
there was to the same purjjose ; and the whole 
concluded with the hope and request, that Isabelle 
would, by means of the bearer, endeavour her es- 
cape from the tyrant of Burgundy, and come to 
her loving kinswoman's Court of Liege, where any 
little differences concerning their mutual rights of 
succession to the Earldom might be adjusted by 
Isabelle's marrying Carl Eber^sou— a brid^room 
younger indeed than his bride, but that, as she 
(the Lady Haineluie) might perhaps say from ex- 
perience, was an ine<piality more easy to be endu- 
red than Isabelle could be aware of.^ 

Here the Comitess Isabelle stopped ; the Abbess 
observing, with a prim aspect, that she had read 
quite enough concerning such worldly vanities, 
and the Count of Crevecoeur breaking out, " Aroint 
thee, deceitful witch ! — Why, this device smells 
rank as the tojxsted cheese in a rat-trap — Now fie, 
and double fie, upon the old decoy-duck !" 

The Countess of Creveca'ur gravely rebuked her 
husband for his violence — " The Lady Hameline," 
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PLATE 70 Vol. XXV QUENTIN DURWARD 

Scott's compulsion to annotate is well demonstrated here, for his note on 
the interleaf opens with the words 'It is almost unnecessary to add . . .', 
and the recondite facts follow. (32. 364) 
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better tbrtuncs tailed him, \m desetls, like those of 
Hamlet, might have {,'ot him a lellowship iu a cry 
«f players. He presented, though in dumb »how, 
the pragmatic conceit of Bottom, to the infinite 
amusement of all present, especially of those who 
were well acquainted with tlie original ; and when 
he was " translated " by I'uck, he bore the ass's 
head, his newiy-ac<iuircd dignity, with an appear- 
ance of conscious greatness, which made the meta- 
morphosis, thougli in itself sufficiently farcical, irre- 
sistibly comic. He afterwards displayed the same 
humour in his frolics with the fairies, and the 
intercourse which lie held with Messrs Cobweb, 
Mustard-8«ed, Pease-blossom, and the rest of Tita- 
nia's cavaliers, who lost all command of their coun- 
tenancas at the gravity with which he invited 
them to a#brd him thS luxpy of scratching his"*, 
hairy snout. -^ 

The entertainment clwSed with a grand parade 
of all the characters that had appeared, during 
which Mowbray concluded that the young lord 
himself, unremarked, might have time cnpugh to 
cvamine the outward form, at least, of his sister 
Clara, whom, in the pride of his heart, he could 
not help considering superior in beauty, dressed as 
slie now was, with every advantage of art, even to 
the brilliant Amazon, I^ady Einks. It is true, 
Mowbray was not a man to give preference to the 
intellectual expression of \mx CLuas featiues ovet 
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PLATE 71 Vol. XXVI ST ROMAN'S WELL 

Here a paragraph in the text is considerably enlarged by an appealing 
description of the boy chosen to play Puck in the amateur theatricals which 
take place in the novel. Scott illuminates the addition both by his evident 
love and knowledge of Gothic architecture, and by his reference to 




the painting by Reynolds which had been commissioned for Boydell's 
Shakespeare Gallery m 1789, and which, when Scott wrote, was in the 
collection of Samuel Rogers. (34. 27) 
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Arc yon not my only friend ? and have you not 
acciviircd right to share my wealth ? Answer me 
that, Alan Fairford. When I was bronght from 
the solitndc of my mother's dwelling into the tu- 
mult of tlic Gaits' Class at tlie High School — when 
I was mocked for my English accent — salted with 
snow as wi Fin[^1if-ih p'^ — rolled in the gutter for a 
Saxon pock-pudtling, — who, with stout arguments, 
and stouter blows, stood forth my defender ? — ^why, 
Alan Fairford. A\'ho beat me soundly when I 
brought the arrogance of-au only .son, and ef course 
a spoiled urchin, to the forms of the little repub- 
lic? — why, Alan. And who taxight me to^in a 
loscn, head a bicker, and hold the bannets ^— Alan, 
once more. If 1 became the pride of the Yards, 
and the dread of the hucksters in the High-School 
\\''ynd, it was under thy patronage ; and, but for 
thee, I had been contented with humbly passing 
through the Cowgatc-l'ort, without climbing over 
the top of it, and had never seen the Kittle nine- 
fstepii* nearer than from Barcford's Parks. You 



■'tt * A llas^ OH tli<- very hriuk of tlie (Jastk'-rocI^ by wliitli it is 

just (jossitilc for a pimt, or a Iligli-Scliool boy, to turn tlie ror- 
ncr of tlif liuililiiig where it rines from the t'llg-e of the precii)i<'e. 
Tliix was so favourite a feat vvitli t)ie " bell ,in<l neck boys" of 
the lii^'lier cla'-ses, tliat iit one time sentinels were poste<l to pre- 
vent it^ repetition.2''riie manninfr the Cowgatp Port, rspeeially 
in Hiow-buli time, %vas alho a choiee ainusciiient, SB it ottered art 
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PLATE 72 Vol. XXVII REDGAUNTLET 

Memories of Scott's own schooldays furnish material for the slight 
alteration to the text, the expansion of an existing footnote, and the 
insertion of an additional glossarial note explaining Edinburgh High School 
terminology. One emendation, Scott's intended change of 'an Enghsh pig' 



into 'a Southern pig' for the sake of avoiding repetition of the \vord 
'English' in consecutive lines, resulted in the printer omitting in error the 
animal metaphor altogether. (35. 5-6) 
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TUK SAME TO THE SAME. 



^ 



I CONTINUE to scribble at length, tliougb the 
subject may seem somewhat deficient in interest. 
Let the grace of the narrative, therefore, and the 
coucem we take in each other's matters, make 
amends for its tcniuty. \^'c fools of fancy, who 
suffer ourselves, like Malvolio, to be cheated with 
our own visions, have, nevertheless, this advantage 
over the wise ones of the earth, that we have our 
whole stock of enjoyments under om- own command, 
and can dish for ourselves an intellectual banquet 
with most moderate assistance from external ob- 
jects. It is, to be sure, something like the feast 
wliich the Barmecide served up to Aluaschar ; and 
we cannot be expected to get fat upon such diet. 
liut then, neither is there repletion nor nausea, 
which often succeed the gi-osscr and more material 
revel. On the vvliolc, i still pray, with the Ode 
to Castle Building — 
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PLATE 73 Vol. XXVII REDGAUNTLET 

Even in a novel with a partly epistolary form Scott could not resist the 
temptation, when revising for the new edition, to load his text with every 
possible quotation which would add interest, instruction, or atmosphere. 



Here a stanza from 'Christis Kirk on the Green' is inserted as a chapter 
epigraph. (35. 200) 
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Natuic has impressed, on an unborn infant, a re- 
cord of its father's violent death and its mother's 
miseries." >t- 

" Yon were not, then, born when my father 
HiiTcrcd ?" said Darsie. 

■■ /vlas, no I" slie replied; " nor were yon a 
tuelvcnionth old. It was no wonder that my mo- 
ilicr, after going through such scenes of agony, 
became irresistibly anxious for tlie sake of her chil- 
dreii — o( I'.er son in particular ; the more especially 
as the late Sir llcnry, her husband, had, by a set- 
tlement of his afiairs, confided the custody of the 
persons of lier children, as well as the estates which 
descended to them, independently of those which 
fi.ll under his forfeiture, to his brother Hugh, in 
whom he jilaced ludiinited confidence." 

" Hut my mother had no reason to fear the ope- 
ration of such a deed, conceived in favour of an 
attainted man," said Darsie. 

" True," replied Lilias ; " but our uncle's at- 
tainder might have been reversed, like that of so 
many other persons, and our mother, who both 
feared and hated him, lived in continual terror that 
this would he the case, and that she should see the 
author, as she thought him, of her husband's death, 
come armed witii legal powers, and in a capacity to 
use them, for the purpose of tearing her children 
from !ior protection. Hesidcs, she feared, even in 
liis incapaoitated roudition, the adventurous and 












PLATE 74 Vol. XXVIII REDGAUNTLET 

This mteresting note on children's birthmarks, which were interpreted as 
supernatural records of parents' violent deaths, has been tinkered with by 
Cadell. The publisher has changed Scott's last sentence from '1 could 
mention other instances', to 'Many other instances might be quoted'. Scott 
has written, in the fifth line of the manuscript note, 'posterior to the 
rebellion'. This was misread by the printer, and appeared as 'previous to' 



in the new edition. But though Scott made a mistake in writing 'lady' in 
the fourth line of the note (inadvertently repeating the word from the line 
above), Cadell emended this incorrectly to read 'Lord' rather than 'father', 
which was what Scott clearly intended. This error was corrected for the 
Magnum page. (36. 230-31) 
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PLATE 75 Vol. XXIX THE BETROTHED 

This is part of the new Introduction. The page in question is an extract 
from a family genealogy transcribed by Scott's amanuensis John Buchanan. 
At the foot of the sheet are Scott's own vague and confused directions 
about making a wood-block and printing the pencil sketch of the tomb 



effigies. The instruction at the top, that the copy on the page should be set 
'with the utmost accuracy and in Anglo-Saxon type', is in the hand of 
WiUiam Laidlaw. The finished Magnum page shows how well these 
various wishes were excuted. (37. xiv) 
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You ta!k of fiiiicty jirni Innocence i 
Tlie moment wlien the fata! frait was eaten, 
Tliey parted ne'er to raret again ; and :\lalice 
lias ever since been playmate to light tJaic-ty, 
From the first moment when the smiling infant 
Destroys the flower or buttertiy he toys with, 
To the last chuckle of the dying Jniscr, 
■Jlhu Jio^ iw h ifi n rip h^m- - '"'1' lwM> ..mM l« ,a:ba»tenrt. 
X Old Phi/. 

Siilivi5NKKTii was left for some minutes alone, 
and in darkness. Here was another interruption, 
which must prolong liis absence from his post, and 
he hegan almost to repent tlie facility with which 
lie had been induced to (piit it. But to return 
without seeing the Lady Edith, was now not to^ 
he thought of. He had contmitted a breach ot 
military discipline, and was determined at least to 
prove tiie reality of the seductive expectations 
which had tempted him to do so. J^leanwliile, his 
situation was unpleasant. There was no light to 
^how liim into what sort of apartment he had been 
lea--tlie Lady Edith was in iminediate attend- 
ance on tlie (i}ueeu of England— and the discoveiy 
'>r his liavintr introduced himself thus furtively 
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PLATE 76 Vol. XXX THE TALISMAN 

For Scott, who had himself been financially ruined since the novel was 
first published, it must have seemed ironic to have an epigraph containing 
a reference to bankruptcy. But so far from omitting the quotation as 
mappropriate to his own present condition, he corrected the speech as he 



had already given it and restored a missing line in the interests of accuracy. 
The quotation relates to a dying miser who laughs his last on hearing that 
'His wealthy neighbour has become a bankrupt'. No one had been able to 
laugh at Scott in his straitened circumstances. (38. 222) 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HuHAnD, the unsuspicious object of the dark 
treachery detailed in the closing part of tlic last 
chapter, having effected, for the present at least, 
the triumphant union of the crusading princes, in 
a resolution to prosecute the war with vigour, had 
it next at heart to establish tranquillity in his own 
family ; and now that he could judge more tem- 
perately, to inquire distinctly into the circumstan- 
ces leading to the loss of his banner, and the nature 
and the extent of the connexion betwixt his kins- 
woman Edith, and the banished adventurer Aoni 
Scotland. 

Accordingly, the Queen and her household were 
startled with a visit from Sir Thomas de Vaux, 
requesting the present altcndaucc of the I^ady Ca- 
lista of Mont g a il l aw j, the Queen's principal bowcr- 
woraan, upon King Richard. 

" ^\'hat am I to say, madam ?'" ^aid the trem- 
bling attendant to tlic Queen. " lie will .«lay us 
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PLATE 77 Vol. XXX THE TALISMAN 

In many novels a chapter without its own epigraph seemed to Scott naked 
and incomplete. His extraordinarily wide reading allowed him to furnish 
such verses to order or to manufacture himself what was needed, as here, 



and to cite some vague source or attribution for the result. In the text on 
p. 454, the territorial designation of Queen Berengaria's bowerwoman, 
Lady Calista, is emended to read 'Montfaucon'. (38. 322) 
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jlui^c}X^jiijmy-ch»i««--«P«>«ator. f But the 
rumour of the apparitions having gone abroad, 
curiosity drew (many of the neighbours to 
Woodstock, and some in particular, to whom 
the knowledge of this agreement would have 
afforded matter of scandal : bi»t unexpeetcdly, 
as the commissioners received these guests in 
the saloon where the flower-pot was placed, 
suddenly a match %va8 set to some fireworks 
placed there by Mr Sharpj^the secretary. The 
flower-pot burst to pieces with the explosion, 
and the contract of the commissioners, witness- 
ing their private roguery, was thrown into the 
middle of the visitors assembled If I liave re- 
collected tliis incident accurately, for it is more 
than forty years since I perused the tract, it is 
probable, that in omittiiift it from the novel, 1 
may also have passed over, firom want of mo 
mory, other matters which might have made 
an essential addition to the story. Nothing, 
indeed, is more certain, than that incidents 
which are real, preserve an infinite advantage 
in works of this nature over such as are false. 
The tree must remain where it has £Eillen ; but 
it ia probaoTe, that if \ can obtain a eight of 



WOODSTOCK. XX . 

Jic article in the BriU sh Magaaine for April 
1747, >' would prolMmly enable me to add 
some' curious UlHitratbns to thoM winch are 
bore given wmewhat imperfectly. _,^..j^^„.^4*, / 
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PLATE 78 Vol. XXXI WOODSTOCK 

The proof-sheets of the Introduction to the Magnum edition Woodstock 
survive, and are bound into the first volume of the novel in the Interleaved 
Set. They are heavily revised, and they form a moving testimony to the 
effort that this last of his novels to be republished in the new edition in his 
hfetime cost the weakening author. Scott's mental and physical condition 
is clear from the failing hand displayed in the corrections to these proofs, 
and from the confusion and stumblings throughout. The pages here 



illustrated bear, on p.xx, an incorrect observation by the printer's reader 
that Scott had mentioned a particular incident twice — this comment 
deleted by Scott and 'stet' added; and, on p.xx (sic) a substantial late 
addition by the author. This new matter (see also Plate 79) was inserted as 
the result of Scott's visit to the British Museum in October 1831, and the 
copy probably constitutes his last contribution to the Interleaved Set. 
(39. XIX— xxi) 
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PLATE 79 Vol. XXXI WOODSTOCK 

The final paragraph of the Introduction in the first volume of the Magnum 
edition Woodstock as published on 1 August 1832 is a conflation of the 
copy on p. XX (sic) as reproduced in Plate 78 and this revised conclusion, 






with all Its errors, submitted by Scott as his very last editorial task in the 
making of the Magnum. (39. xx-xxi) 
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t!i:it his faithliil dog did not survive biiii niany 
days ; and that the image of Bevis lies carved at 
his Master's feet, on the tomb vvliidi ^vas erected 
to the IMeniory of Sir llcury Lee of Ditchlcy. ^ 
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PLATE 80 Vol. XXXII WOODSTOCK 

Though probably written slightly earlier in the editorial process than the 
new material reproduced in Plates 78 and 79, this note nevertheless is 
physically the last in the Interleaved Set. The final annotation to Woodstock 
is an anecdote of Scott's dog Maida, prototype of Bevis in the novel. It is 



clear that it was not just human characters in Scott's writing that had their 
origmals. As the photograph shows, the author's hand might be failing 
yet his capacity for detail remained unabated to the end. (40. 395) 
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